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Wrongly Accused. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II. 


F Lucia and Zeb were to save 






there was not a moment to 
lose, so while Zeb went quak- 


her haversack with such | 
portable food as was to be| 
found in the improvident household. Two flasks 
were filled with the strong black coffee, while a | 


pan of fresh coffee berries was left roasting over | 


the embers to explain to any curious visitor the 
untimely odor. 
Silently they made their way through the 


village, choosing the least frequented road, and | 
meeting but one man, who scarcely gave them a | 
glance, being evidently bound on a private errand | 


himself. | 

“Honey,” said Zeb, when they had left the | 
settlement below them, and speech seemed less 
hazardous, “‘does ye min’ dat one-laigged man 
what done hang ’bout yere latterly? He’s de} 
berry one what started dis yer meanness. He 
done tole Mars’ Tom Higgins he show him how 
to work it for to git a mighty nice claim. And 


Mars’ Tom make his boast it gwine be a mighty | 
| dead,” said Lucia; 


onhealthy season for Scotchmen yere’ bouts.” 

Coming at that instant around the bluff in sight | 
of the schoolhouse, they saw the dark pines 
behind it lighted with a red glow that sent tall, 
fantastic shadows dancing over the weather- 
beaten logs. 

Lucia’s first thought was that the schoolhouse 
was on fire; but Zeb grasped her arm as she | 
would have dashed forward through the bushes | 
toward the building. 

“It’s de Reggerlators,” he said, in a terrified 
whisper. ‘I reckon dey done got him, for sure. 
Oh, my good Lawd, Miss Lushy, de gov’nor bu’n 
dis chile ef he done cotch him up yere!” 

“Stay here,” said Lucia, imperatively, and in 
another moment the girl had bounded through 
the thicket to a cleared spot among the trees—the 
children’s playground—where some blazing pine 
knots, stuck upright in the turf, made a ring of 
light, about which dusky figures were grouped. 
Each man wore across his face a broad strip of 
some black material in which eye-holes were 
cut. 

Among them a slender, delicate boy, stripped 
except for a pair of ragged trousers that ended in 
a fringe at his knees, stood like a figure carved in 
ivory, while a coarse-looking man by his side 
was drawing a stout switch through his fingers. 

“Now, you young catamount,” Lucia heard 
him say, “you kin have one more chance to say 
where that there dad of yourn is, and who-all’s 
his pardners. Speak, now, and be mighty sudden 


Sandy McBole they knew | 








| creature, 
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| exclaimed, ‘“‘Kitty!” as her pet mare stamped | upon the twa horses, Miss Lushy’s Kitty and yer half the company arranged under his head and 


| from her mistress. 


mighty valuable critter she be. I come upon 


jest as they was running her off. 


| “Yes, miss; that there is your Kitty, and a} 
| of ‘em, and I ereepit into the bushes to watch what | 

| Sandy McBole and his pals down in the gulch, | gaed wi’ ’em. One mon keepit watch down the 

I couldn’t do | road, and whustled saft like. 


her foot and tugged at the bridle which kept her | bonny red mare. sor 


““My mare!” interrupted the governor. 


“Sure, sor; I kenned ’em right weel, the baith 


Gin he was weel 


| much but holler, being a crippled man, but these | awa’ I creepit oot and loosed Kitty and fetched 


| two gentlemen come up jest in the nick of time. 
| The man got off, but we ketched the kid snooping 
| round, and we’re bound to have all he knows 
| outen him, women or no women.” 

Lucia had risen from the ground, still holding 
| Jamie close to her. 
| “And you saw this Sandy McBole with my 
| Kitty?” she asked the man. 


| her a clip. 


but back she cam’ to the bonny mare.” 

““My mare!” shouted the governor. 
is my mare?” 

“It’s tied fast she is, by the twa pines behind 
Coombie Rock. And it’s there I’d be mesel’, 
wi’ sma’ need of tying, but gin the mon had me 
be the throat, and me breath amaist gone, some 


“Where 


“‘Clus to, miss, and we had a tussle with him, | folk cam’ ‘oop the road and he was forced to lit | 


or he’d got off with his plunder, as well’s his 
hide.” 


| “Gentlemen,” said Lucia, looking slowly about | then they fetched me oop. 
| her, and recognizing her uncle in a figure that | feyther would niver be harming a bird. 


|me drop. 


He dragged me awa’ frae the mare, | 
and tell’t the lie aboot fighting wi’ feyther, and 
"Deed, sor, 


stood half in the shadow under a tree, ‘‘come | the mon that gied us the siller; sure it was white 


But 
I 


man has told. 
watch him, for 


ing about his coffee-making, | believe he is the thief 
«: Lucia borrowed a blanket | himself! 
from her own bed and filled 


Tl’ show 
you Sandy McBole, 
this terrible ruffian 
who steals horses and 
fights for them!” 

Grasping Jamie by 
the hand, and pulling 
up one of the torches, 
she went rapidly into 
the schoolhouse, fol- 
lowed »y the whole 
party of Regulators, 
wrenched the board 
from the wood-closet 
and called : 

“Sandy! ” 

There was no re- 
sponse,not even when 
Jamie added his piti- 
ful ery, ‘‘Feyther! O 
feyther !”’ 

*“*T believe he’s 
but Jamie tore away 
the wood like a wild 
and pres- 
ently the flaring lizht 
fell upon the poor, 
pale figure, lying in a 
faint upon the little 
pile of hemlock 
boughs. 

“Bring him out, 
somebody,” called the 
governor; and kneeling beside him, he poured a 
few drops of brandy between the white lips. 
A whisper from Lucia sent Jamie flying for the 
beef extract, and Zeb’s curiosity so far triumphed 
over his fears that he ventured to creep after the 
messenger and crouch under the window farthest 
from the fire. 

It thus happened that when the ‘‘one-laigged 
man” chose a convenient moment to drop out 
into the darkness he lighted upon Zeb, and was 
instantly clasped by two sinewy arms and rolled 
over and over toward the bluff, to an accompani- 
ment of yells that soon brought the whole force 
of the Regulators to the spot. 

“Hi, dar!” gasped Zeb; ‘‘cotch hol’ dis one- 
laigged sneak, some of you gentermans. Dat’sa 
mighty cur’us wooden laig he done got.’’ 

The astonished governor brought his touch to 
bear upon the writhing mass of legs and arms 
just as Zeb succeeded in pulling off the man’s 





about it.” 

The switch was already quivering in the air, 
when Lucia rushed past the men, dropped on her 
knees beside the boy and put her strong young | 
arms about him. 

“Jamie! My poor Jamie!” rang out me 
clear, indignant voice. ‘What have they done to | 
you?” 

Turning her face upon the group, she glanced 
from one to another, uncertain whether to hope 
or fear that her uncle might be among them. 
She did not see him, and the man with the whip 
took it upon himself to explain. 

“It’s kind of rough, miss, but ye see, in a new 
Settlement folks hes to pertect theirselves and 
their property. This boy’s father was warned 
fair, a spell back, and precious lucky he was to 
Sit off so easy; but ’stead of cl’'aring out, he’s 
been hanging round, him and his pals, plotting 
to run off some hosses. We been tracking him, | 
my pardner and me, and keeping dark to fix it on | 
him. If ye’ll have the goodness to look over | 
yander, miss, ye mout see suthin fermiliar.” 

Lucia involuntarily turned her head, and 





| would be stronger. 


boot and revealing the fact that the leg which the 
cripple claimed to have himself turned out of a 
poplar log upon a lathe was fashioned by a much 
more skilful artisan, even Nature herself. It 
had been ingeniously stiffened by strapping to it 
a stout stick, which prevented the knee from 
bending and made the desired thump at every 
step. In order to make good his escape, the man 
had watched his chance, unstrapped the stick and 
sneaked away on both his legs. 

“Bring him in!” thundered the governor; and 
this time Zeb boldly followed to the door of the 
schoolhouse, where he could see Lucia feeding 
Sandy McBole with such eagerness that the poor 
man was in imminent danger of strangling. 

“Now, then,” said the governor, lifting Jamie 
from the floor, “‘let’s hear the little chap’s story. 
A wooden leg’s a convenience that honest folks 
aint likely to bid for.” 

“It’s the w’y I told ye, sor,” said Jamie. 
“Feyther’s been in hiding sin’ the night ye ken 
by the mine yonder, joost biding a bit till he 
I was fetching a sup 0’ 
buttermilk a woman gi’ me the night, and I cam’ 





with me, and I'll prove to you what a lie this | and bonny, and naething wrang to look to.” 


IN THE HANDS OF THE REGULATORS. 


At the mention of the two pines a fleet-footed 
Regulator had dashed away, and while Jamie 
was still speaking, the red mare was led snorting 
toward the light. 

“Yere she be, gov’nor,” called the messenger, 
and the mare herself thrust her slender nose 
through the window, her nostrils quivering and 
dilating with excitement. 

It was apparent now that the “one-legged | 
man” was the real thief. Angry voices began to 
mutter threats, and the Regulators closed 
about the pretended cripple, but Jamie, 
released from the governor’s grasp, had 
dropped again beside his father and forgot- 
ten them all. For, with eyes grown lumi- 
nous and nerveless hands dropped, Sandy 
McBole seemed fast slipping away from 
his persecutors and his own fears. 

“*Feyther !” pleaded Jamie, ‘‘ye’re a’ right 
noo; ye’ll soon be feeling braw agin.” 

““Aye,”’ said the sick man, feebly. 
soon be a’ right, Jamie, lad.” 

He panted a minute and then added 
faintly : 

“Ye mind the mither’s verse, Jamie—she 
tell’t ye when she were deeing—‘Gie’s help 
in trobble, for vain is the help 0’ mon’ 
gude words, Jamie, lad, ‘Gie’s help in 
trobble.’ He'll do it, laddie, some gait, 
but times it’s weary waiting.” 

**Feyther,” pleaded Jamie, terrified at 
the dullness that seemed stealing into his 
father’s eyes, ‘‘ye’ll not be leaving me, feyther?”’ 

A man who had not spoken a word, and whose 
face was still covered by his black mask, came 
silently forward, put Jamie aside firmly, and 
taking a little case of medicine from his pocket, 
dropped something from a vial upon Sandy’s 
tongue. There was a quick shudder, and pres- 
ently a long, sighing breath. 

“Bring that door!” he ordered in a peremptory 
voice. The door of the wood-closet was brought, 
and he himself lifted the half-conscious man 
upon the improvised litter, with the coats of 


*“*I’se 


I made sure she’d gang home, sor, | 


shoulders. 

“That’s right,” said the governor, ‘‘tote him 
down to the settlement. If he don’t die before 
he gets there, Zeb and Lucia'll bring him round 
sure. Zeb, bring Kitty for your Miss Lucia; I'll 
take the little chap along if the mare aint too 
rampageous after all this deviltry.” 

But Jamie refused to be separated from his 


| father, and so the little procession wound down 


me | 
Yon’s | 





into the settlement, Jamie walking beside the 
litter, careless of stump or stone so he might keep 
his eyes on that pale, upturned face. 

Sometimes the bearers rested, that a few drops 
of nourishment might be administered, and onee, 
when a frightened bird flew with a sharp ery 
from the bushes, the drooping eyelids quivered 
and lifted a little with a smile. He had been 
used to the wild life of the woods, and had sorely 
missed it in his prison cell. 

Now at every step the sweet, cvol air and the 
fresh, balsamy smells seemed calling him back 
from that world into which he was drifting. 

“Wait a minute, 
neighbors,” said the 
governor, when at last 
Sandy was placed in 
a comfortable bed and 
left to Zeb’s ministra- 
tions. ‘It appears to 
me this community 
has had a powerful 
sight too much regu- 
lating latterly. Justice 
is a mighty risky 
thing for average 
folks to undertake to 
handle, and a com- 
munity with stores 
and school privileges 
ought to settle down 
to regular law. I go 
in for organizing a 
full shift right away. 
What do you say, 
neighbors ?” 

“Allright, gov’nor ; 
fix ‘em up squar’ and 
we'll stand by ye,” 
called out a cheerful 
voice from the crowd. 

“And as for this 
Seotchman and the 
little chap, I'll see 
them through myself ; 
what rights they’ve 
got up yonder they’re 
bound to get.”’ 

Loud approval 
greeted this declara- 
tion, but it changed into angry dissent when the 
governor insisted that then and there the new 
system of law and order should be inaugurated, 
and two deputies appointed to take the man to 
Leadville and turn him over to the authorities. 

However, the man was led away and safely 
delivered to the authorities at Leadville. He 
turned out to be a famous criminal, who had 
once masqueraded as a one-armed man by 
wearing his arm inside his waistcoat. Gradually 





ZEB 


KEEPS THE SECRET, 


he became in western Colorado the hero of all 
manner of mythical stories, in which he took off 
and assumed at pleasure all his members, not 
excepting his head. 

Sandy McBole never was more than an invalid, 
looked upon with contemptuous toleration by the 
sturdy miners, but served by Jamie with adoring 
love, and happy in his quiet fashion when, under 
the very ashes of the burned cabin, Miracle Mine 
redeemed its clouded reputation by developing 
greater riches than the marvel that won its name. 

The Regulators disappeared fron history, and 








430 


when the governor reigned as authorized guardian 
of the law, it was one of his favorite fictions that 
Lucia had never suspected his connection with 
the obnoxious bedy. 

*“‘What do you reckon she’d say, Zeb, if she 


profound secrecy. And Zeb, with the most tragic 
assumption of alarm, would reply : 

“My soul, Mars’ Gov’nor! yo’ ain’ gwine tell 
Miss Lushy, for sho’!”’ 

The governor would smile with the same relish 
of forbidden enjoyment with which men talk of 
the pranks of their youth, but agreed with Zeb 
that it certainly was not to be thought of. 


Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
-@- 


CHARITY. 


Trust not to each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do; 
But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true. 
Samuel Butler. 


What was Found in T’other Creek. 
A 





'OM and Dick Wilson called it 
| I’other Creek” to distinguish it 
from the sluggish river with 
which they were more familiar ; 
and it was to T’other Creek they 
went when the apple-trees were 
in bloom, and the black bass 
were reported to be biting freely. 

First, from a minnow brook that crept silently 
to the river through an alder thicket, they caught 
a dozen dace as bait for black bass. Then they 
hurried toward ‘T’other Creek, but approached 
its brink cautiously, lest they should scare the 
fish, dropped their hooks gently into the water, 
and soon had landed two fine bass. 

As Tom and Dick were tethering their fish in 
the edge of the stream with an elm withe, they 
were startled by a pleasant voice directly above 
them. 

“Well done, boys! You have a couple of nice 
ones.”” Looking up they saw a stranger smiling 
down at them from the top of the bank. He was 
a keen-eyed, pleasant-faced man of middle age, 
wearing a canvas coat of sober hue and many 
pockets, a low-crowned felt hat and hip boots. 
He carried in one hand a slender-jointed rod, in 
the other a painted tin bait kettle with a perforated 
cover, evidently empty, while the willow creel 
slung from the right shoulder under the left arm 
was as evidently partially filled. 

By his easy manner and a certain quality in his 
speech, and by his dress and equipment, the boys 
recognized that he was no ordinary mortal of 
their every-day world, bué one of ‘“‘them city 
fellers.” Accordingly they held themselves ready 
to resent any assumption of superiority on his 
part, but they could not see that he was “a mite 
stuck up.” 

So Tom assented with modest pride, ‘Yes, 
middling,” and made bold to ask, as he would of 
any ordinary mortal angler, “‘You got any?” 

“Yes, I’ve caught five or six, but not one as 
large as yours.”” The gentleman raised the cover 
of his creel, and the boys scrambled up the bank 
to inspect its contents. 

“There’s one thing about it, though, a little 
bass is just as full of fight as a big one, and I’ve 
had a lot of fu with every one of these chaps,” 
said the strange gentleman; “but I’ve served 
myself a pretty trick, or this thing did.” He 
gave the bait-kettle an impatient shake. “I sank 
it in the stream to save the bother of changing 
the water, and the hasp got loose and I lost all 
my: bait. So my fishing’s ended for this day— 
unless I can find some smart boy to catch some 
minnows for me,” he added, as if the idea had 
just occurred to him. 

_ The boys looked at each other in slow debate 

of the unspoken question whether they could 
afford to quit fishing awhile for any compensation 
which was likely to be offered. 

“Minnies? Well, I don’t know but we might 
get ye some, but we came a-fishing,” said Tom. 

“Oh, it won’t take long to catch two or three 
dozen with this,” said the gentleman, drawing a 
small-meshed net from one of his capacious 
pockets, “and I’ll give you half a dollar for 
them.” 

A chance to earn so much money was not to be 
rejected for any consideration of mere sport, and 
the boys accepted without hesitation. 

“If you want to keep a-fishing,” Tom said, 
after a whispered consultation with his brother, 
*‘you can have these minnies in our pail and give 
us as many of yours when we come back; but I 
guess the water wants changing, they’re a-poking 
up their noses.” 

“All right, I’m glad to get them ; but how shall 
I change the water without losing them all?” 

“That’s easy enough,” said Tom, making a 
strainer of his hands and pouring the water 
slowly out upon the grass. Then, sinking the 
pail deep in the river, he let the fresh water pour 
into it a miniature cataract, upon the rapidly 
reviving captives. While the stranger carefully 
rebaited his hook, the boys hurried away to the 
brook with the net and kettle. 

Pulling off their shoes and stockings and rolling 
their trousers to their knees, Tom waded in and 
set the net where, with his legs and arms, it 
blockaded one of the narrowest parts of the 
channel, while Dick made a wide detour and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| then came splashing down-stream, driving a swift 


| cloud of minnows before him till Tom felt the 
| foremost fugitives pattering into the net like the 
first drops of a summer shower. 


| Before the main body struck the almost invisible 


pain and stooped to caress one half-lifted foot. 
“What's the matter ?’’ Tom hailed, looking up 
as far as he could from his half-bent posture. 


“They’re just beginning to get here. Keep ’em ‘“‘We must hurry back and get to fishing,” said | 


coming.’’ 

“T can’t! ve got caught myself,’ Dick 
answered, and hobbled slowly to the bank, upon 
which he crawled and sat down. 





The minnows, no longer pursued, went up- | 


| stream like fleeting shadows and glints of light — 
| all but those that swung in an uncountable mass 
| of olive backs and silver sides and red fins at the 
| bottom of the net, as Tom lifted it and climbed 
| the bank, a dribble of crystal drops raining a wet 
| path before him. 


**My sakes alive!” he exclaimed, when he had 


| transferred the catch to the bait-kettle and vainly | 


tried to make some count of the darting confusion 
of little fishes, ‘‘I had no idea there was such a 
snarl of ’em. We sha’n’t have to catch another 
one. I'll bet there’s forty. What is. it ails you, 
Dick ?” 

**Look at that!”” Dick held up a large mussel 
as Tom approached. ‘“‘He shut right onto my 





“Sho! 
“I want to show it to mother. 


What’s the hurt ?”’ he said, impatiently. 


Mebby she’ll | through 


After following a mile of winding water 
intervale meadows where bobolinks 


put it in her little box of sea-shells on the mantel- | sang and violets blossomed, they sat down to 


tree shelf.” 


rest where the stream slid in a deep, unbroken 


“Well, you can take it home if you’re a mind | current beneath a green arch of dark hemlocks 
was to find out?’ he would ask with an air of | but impassable barrier, Dick uttered a howl of | to; but I’m going to set it under the banty hen, | and pines, upon the higher left bank, and of 


or hatch it out in water. Which you s’pose’ll be 
the best way? I want to find out what’s inside 
of it. A clam, I know.” 


Tom, carefully pocketing it. ‘“‘It’s got to be so 
late I’m afraid we sha’n’t catch a thing.” 

When their feet were reclad and the swarm of 
captives given a change of water, they hurried 
back to their new acquaintance. He was standing 
a little farther down-stream, knee-deep in a swift 
rapid at the head of a deep pool into whose green 
depths the strong current swept a tangled skein 
of bubbles, and vexed its surface with a confusion 
of wavelets. He was too closely engaged to 
notice the boys. 

His rod, held upright, was bending like a reed 
in a gale as the retarded line spun off the reel 
with a shrill clatter that could be heard amid the 
continual rush of the rapids and the occasional 
drowned grumble of a stone rolling and grinding 
along the rough bottom. Then the strain slack- 





ened, and away down the pool, where the wave- | 
lets were pulsing out in undulating reflections of | 
sky and trees and grassy banks, a big bass leaped | 





SQUIRE HOLCOMB BRINGS GOOD NEWSs. 


little toe, and I thought he’d take it off. Aint he 
an old buster? And he’s kind of lopsided, as if 
he’d got hurt, some time or other. It didn’t 
weaken his jaws any, though. If he didn’t 
bite! Just look at that toe!” He held up the 
injured member and wiggled it slowly for Tom’s 
inspection. r 

“Say, Tom, give me your knife,” said he, with- 
drawing his attention from the pinched toe to its 
recent pincher. ‘‘Let’s see if this clam looks as 
if he was good to eat. Uncle Billy says they 
are, if a body knows how to cook ’em, but there 
wasn’t but one man that ever knew how, and he’s 
dead.” 

Tom handed him the knife with the injunction 
not to break it, and the stubborn shell was pried 
open, laying bare the tough, flabby meat, which 
the boys examined curiously. 

“Look at that!” said Tom, punching with his 
forefinger a cyst that bulged out on one side, 
‘that’s what made his shell wopper-jawed. Stick 
your knife into it.” 

Dick gave the protuberance a cautious cut, 
accompanied by a gentle squeeze, and out popped 
a shining, nacrous globule, like the lining of the 
shell but of a more delicate tint, and about as 
large as one of the bullets of Uncle Billy’s rifle, 
which were forty-five to the pound. 

*‘What do you s’pose that is?” cried Tom, 
turning it over and over in the palm of his hand, 
while Dick’s fingers itched to acquaint themselves 
with it. 

“It’sa sort of a clam lucky-bone,” Tom declared, 
when he passed it over to his brother. 

“IT tell you what it is,” said Dick, in sudden 
enlightenment, after a long and careful study of the 
curiosity. “It’saclam’segg. Just see if ’taint.” 
He laid it on a stone and picked up another stone, 
with which he was about to crush it, when Tom 
caught his hand, erying out: 

“© good gracious, don’t! 
spoil.” 

Dick was filled with an intense desire to see 
the inside of everything. His only wish to own 
a watch was that he might have full liberty to get 
at its interior in the quickest possible way, and 
he resented this interference with his present 
purpose. Afterward he never could think without 
a shudder of how near he came to effecting it. 


It’s too pretty to 








thrice its length from the water, scattering a 
shower of tiny drops from its quivering fins. 

Failing in this attempt to get rid of the hook, 
the fish shot up-stream directly toward the angler, 
who, rapidly reeling in the line, still kept it taut 
till the baffled fish turned and rushed across 
stream. ‘Then followed other leaps and other 
rushes; but the constant, cruel strain was never 
remitted till at last the spent fish came gasping to 
the surface, lying flatwise and feebly moving its 
fins. 

Then the angler waded over the slippery, 
unstable footing to the shore, and towing his 
captive to a shelving bank lifted it out by the 
gills and climbed to where the boys stood, admir- 
ing spectators of his skill. 

“*My sakes! I didn’t expect you’d ever get hini 
with that little whipstock of a minny pole, and 
that line. Why, it isn't any bigger’n a thread,” 
said Tom. Dick did not find words to express 
his wonder. 

“They are stronger than they look, but the 
reel has a good deal to do with it.. If it wasn’t 
for that, such a fellow as this would smash 
something pretty quick. 

“Why,” the gentleman continued, as he looked 
into the bait-kettle, ‘‘what a lot of minnows 
you’ve got! Enough for to-day and to-morrow if 
I can keep them alive. I think I must increase 
your pay, seeing you’ve given me more than I 
asked. Here’s your half-dollar and ten cents 
extra for each of you. Will that do?’ 

‘Such generosity won the boys’ hearts, and 
they insisted on carrying the bait-kettle for their 
new friend and changing the water as often as 
necessary. In consideration of such service, the 
bait was made common stock. 

So they accompanied him in his leisurely 
progress along the beautiful stream, never tiring 
of watching his skilful handling of his fish, nor 
ceasing to wonder at the power of the slender 
rod. He in turn was amused, when they fished 
far enough from him not to interfere with his 
sport, to see the business-like way in which they 
would tear a fish from the water the moment it 
was hooked, and hurl it high overhead till it 
bounced upon the sward the length of the line 
behind them, ‘‘catching their fish,” he said, “as 
the Irishman fiddled, by main strength.” 


| 
} 
| 





lighter-leaved willows. upon the lower right. 

While the angler, whose name, they found 
out, was Walton, looped on a fresh snell of 
silkworm gut, he fell to questioning his com- 
panions concerning the fishes common to these 
waters and was much interested in the sheep- 
head, which they declared to be the hardest 
fighter of them all, though chiefly valuable for 
the lucky-bones found in its head. 

“Say,” Tom asked, “did you know clams have 
lucky-bones? Here’s one that Dick found ina 
clam when we were catching you the minnies.”’ 
Therewith he placed the ‘“‘clam’s egg’”’ in the 
hand of the angler, whose first careless look 
quickly flashed into one of surprise. 

“Why, boys, it’s a pearl! A genuine pearl! 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was worth something.”’ 

“You don’t suppose it’s worth a dollar, do 
you?” Dick ventured to ask. 

“Oh, more than that, I think!” said Mr. 
Walton, with an amused twinkle in his eye, 
‘but I don’t know how much. I'll tell you what 
I'll do if you are willing,” he said, after some 
consideration. ‘‘I’m going back to New York in 
a few days, and if you’ll trust me with it [’ll 
take it and find out what it is worth, from some 
one who knows. If you conclude to let me take 
it, and your mother is willing, you can bring it 
over to my cousin, Squire Holecomb’s, to-morrow 
evening.” 

They were quite ready to entrust it to his 
keeping at onee, only they wanted to show it to 
their mother, who, they were sure, had never 
seen a pearl. 

They continued fishing in company till the 
waning day warned them it was time to depart, 
the boys going home with eight good bass, 
seventy cents, and a pearl to show their mother, 
and a long story to tell her of the day’s 
adventures. 

Mrs. Wilson thought much more of the hard 
cash and the fine fat bass, which would afford 
three good meals, than of the shining bauble that 
she said looked like a dead fish’s eye. She did 
not believe it was worth much more, but if it 
was worth five dollars she would not be “‘a mite 
afeard to trust it to any of ’Squire Holeomb’s 
folks.”’ 

And this was even a greater tribute to the honor 
and reputation of that family than the casual 
reader might infer, for the widow was needing 
money badly just then. A matter that bothered 
her greatly, and Dick and Tom a good deal, was 
that she had recently agreed to mortgage her 
little property for one hundred and fifty dollars 
to Judge Holcomb, in order to get money to put 
her leaky-roofed old house in such a state of 
repair that it might serve her for the decent 
upbringing of her boys. 

One evening, two weeks after the boys hai 
had their fishing excursion, Mrs. Wilson and 
they were hovering close to the warmth of the 
stove, vainly trying to be cheerful in spite of a 
cold turn of the weather that seemed to have set 
the season back from the brightness of June to 
the most dismal of mid-spring days. 

A cold rain had been falling all day, driven by 
a gusty northeast wind. The eaves still dripped 
with slow monotony, and at longer intervals 
could be heard the tinkle of an occasional drop 
overhead in one or another of the numerous 
vessels which Mrs. Wilson had had set around 
the chimney—a musical sound in itself, but not a 
pleasant one when it told of a leaky roof. It 
reminded her, as it had many times during the 
day, of the needed repairs and their cost. 

“Wal,” she said, “I hope to goodness we 
sha’n’t have to hear that noise many times more. 
I’ve bespoke the shingle and clapboards, and 
Mr. Sawyer’s promised to make a beginning next 
week, and the writings is drawn and the money's 
ready as soon as I sign ’em.” 

“Plague take the mortgage!’’ said Tom. 
“We never can pay it off as long as we live and 
breathe!’ 

“Oh, you don’t want to get discouraged before 
you begin, Tommy,” said his mother. “‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady, and you don’t want 
to cross bridges till you come to ’em. It’s a 
long road that has no turn, and it’s always—” 

Here the widow’s proverbial philosophy was 
interrupted by a sound outside different from 
that of the sodden lilac blossoms mopping the 
window-panes or the moisture-laden branches 
scraping the side of the house. 

‘““My sakes! I believe there’s somebod) 
knocking. I hope it aint any traveller that 
wants lodging, or that there’s somebody’s folks 
sick. It don’t seem as if I could keep ay 
stranger nor go anywhere to-night,” she sal 
wearily as she went to the door. Then, in 
surprised tone as she opened it, she exclaimed 

“Why, good evening, Squire Holeomb! Come 
right in and set by the fire. It’s real chilly fo! 
June—haint it?” and she mended the fire wit! 
hospitable clatter, wondering what errand could 
have brought him from home on such ai 
unpleasant evening. 

After an exchange of inquiries concerning the 
health of their respective families, and remarks 
about the weather, the visitor cleared his throat 

“Well, Susan,” he said, “f came over to tell 
you that I’m a-going to back out of our bargain 
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*“My goodness!” she exclaimed in consterna- 
tion. ‘You don’t think the place is worth the 
money ?” 

“No, the security’s good enough, but I aint 
going to let you have the money.” 

The widow was ready to ery with disappoint- 
ment, but Tom was secretly glad there was to be 
no mortgage, while Dick, who was looking 
forward with pleasant anticipations to the 
excitement of repairing the house, shared his 
mother’s feeling. 

“You haven’t had any bad luck ?” she ventured 
to ask, hoping for his honor’s sake he might have 
such an excuse for breaking his word, though 
there was not a shadow of anxiety on his strong, 
good-natured face. 

“No,” he replied. ‘The fact is I received a 
letter to-day that made me change my mind. 
Come over to the light and I’ll read it to you.” 

He drew his chair to the table and took a letter 
from his pocket, from which he unfolded a slip 
of paper, partly printed, with the blank spaces 
filled out in a bold, business-like handwriting. 

“See what you think of that,” he said, as she, 
in a grieved tone, was saying, ‘‘I don’t see who 
in this living world has been a-writing anything 
about me or what anybody could write.” 

She adjusted her spectacles and began to read 
laboriously, the boys listening intently, and 
*Squire Holcomb watching her face with an 
amused, expectant twinkle in his eyes. 

Exchange Bank, New York. 

Pay to the order of Thomas and Richard Wilson 
two hundred and fifty dollars. John T. Walton. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars! What in 
this living world! What nonsense is it all, 
anyway?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Walton and the pearl we found!” 
Dick broke in, excitedly. “It must mean two 
dollars and fifty cents, of course. Who'd have 
thought it would fetch so much? My, aint I 
glad I didn’t smash it?” 

“Sho! it’s just his fooling,” said Tom, unwilling | 
to believe in such good fortune. | 

‘Well, let’s see what it says in his letter,” said | 
the squire, and he began to read: 

New York, June 3, 18—. 

My Dear Cousin.—After knocking about among | 
all the best jewellers with the boys’ pearl, and | 
learning more about such things than I ever knew 
before, I have sold it for two hundred and fifty | 
dollars, a price which I hope will meet their expec- | 
tations. I enclose a check for the amount. Tell | 
them I shall expect them to go fishing with me | 
next summer. 


“There, you see there’s no mistake about it,” 
said the squire, ‘‘and the reason I won’t let you 
have the money is that you don’t want it now, 
Susan. Come over in the morning, boys, and | 
we'll go and draw the money. Good night.’’ | 

“And there won't be any mortgage,” Tom | 
said; and Dick gasped, ‘Oh my! if I’d smashed | 
it?” 

But their mother, with tears of joy in her eyes, 
said not a word, being unable to find a proverb 
to suit the occasion. 

RowLANpD E. RoBrinson. 
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Sand Island. 


HERE, Unele Hal! 
ten the bait!” 


I’ve forgot- 


“Forgotten again, Lane? | 
thought you told me you _ had 
everything.” 





“Yes, and I know I had the 
bucket of clams in my hand then; 
but when Laura called me I must have dropped 
it on the side piazza. But I'll row back and 
get it. It won’t take me any time.” 

Lane sprang into the boat and pushed off, 
leaving Uncle Hal alone on Sand Island. 

Sand Island lies just at the mouth of a little 
inlet on the Maine coast. This tiny dot of rocks 
and sand is, at low tide, ‘‘the best place for 
fishing,” Lane said, with enthusiasm, ‘‘any- 
where on the coast.” But at high tide the little 
island was completely submerged. 

Uncle Hal, who was blind, after groping about 
with his stick, seated himself on a flat rock a 
little way back from the lapping water, and 
meditated rather sadly on Lane’s tendency to 
forgetfulness. He was a good boy, as his uncle 
knew well; but when his mind suddenly became 
engrossed with a new subject he seemed to forget 
everything that had gone before. 

The old man’s thoughts ran back to that fatal 





| watch, whose fingers he could feel, that his sister, 


| with him!” he repeated over and over again. 





Fourth of July so long ago when he, himself, 
then about Lane’s age, became the victim for | 
a lifetime of another boy’s careless lapse of | 
memory. That bright flash of fire from the old | 
brass cannon, as he bent over it, the sickening 
pain which racked him before the blessed 
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of these country children ; and how, in his constant 
companionship with Lane, he had been able to 
teach the boy the means of curbing his quick 
temper and had directed his strong will into safe 
channels. 

Again his thoughts dwelt with pleasure on 
Laura, only sixteen, but so womanly and so 
helpful about the house. No one knew better 
than he how entirely Laura’s heart and soul were 
given to her books; how gladly she would have 
spent all her time with them ; yet how cheerfully 





she gave up hour after hour to these household 
tasks, that her mother’s work might be lighter! | 

Accustomed to constant occupation, the old | 
man rose,and with the aid of his cane walked 





LANE EXECUTED 


\ WAR-DANCE. 


about the little island, now and then stopping to 
lift the long ribbons of kelp from the rocks and 
plunge his fingers into their crevices, bringing 
forth treasures of the deep in which he took a 
keen interest. 

Engrossed in this pursuit, he did not notice 
how rapidly the time was passing until, feeling 


| the wind begin to freshen, he came to himself 


with a start. 
“Surely Lane should be back by this time!” 
His hand sought his pocket for the repeating 


with loving care and sacrifice, had given him on a 
birthday long ago. 

“Why, the boy has had time enough to go and 
return twice over !’’ he said. 

-A chill came over his strong frame. Suppose 
Lane had ventured too near the bar and the 
strong current had swept him over and out into 
the open sea! He recalled the instance of those 
three boys who had been camping on the beach 
several summers ago, and who had gone out 
rowing one day, never to come back. 

But it was nonsense to think that Lane would 
take any chances! He had been brought up on 
the sea-shore and knew too well the dangers of it. 

He walked restlessly up and down. “But I 
wish I had gone with him. I wish I had gone 


He stopped. His quick ear had caught the 
distant sound of oars, and an expression of relief 
came over his face. But the sound did not come 
nearer; and although he shouted the wind 





| evidently carried his voice the other way, for 


the steady dipping of the oars grew fainter and 
fainter, and finally died away 
in the distance. 

When Lane left his blind 
uncle on Sand Island he had 
found pulling up the river 
against the tide harder and 
slower work than he had 
thought. He decided that in- 
stead of rowing up-stream all 
the way to the house he would 
cross the channel directly, 
moor his boat, and run home 
across the marsh. 

He reached the mainland 
and paused in his task of tying 
the boat to gaze upward at a 
flock of bitterns flying over 
the marshes and uttering their 
harsh, rather mournful cries. 
“Marsh hens,” they called 
them at the farm, and he had 
heard his mother say they 
were her birds—he wondered 
why. 

He ran down the sand for 
a little way to pick up a “‘mer- 
maid’s collar’? which was lying there. He had 
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saying to herself. ‘“‘No, that isn’t 
that’s a younger horse than Benny. 
Juno, and Joel Pond in the wagon.” 

“Hullo, Laura!” 

Joel Pond drew up before the farm-house, door 
and settled back in the wagon-seat, crossing one 
leg over the other and flicking the flies from his 
horse with the rusty old whip. 

“I was coming along past your Aunt Jennie’s, 


old Ben; 
Oh, it’s 


and your ma ran out and said if I was coming | 


over to the beach, would I stop and tell you that 
she and your pa aint coming home till to-morrow. 
They got a letter from Boston, and it said that 
your cousin Frank was coming down on the three 
o'clock train to-morrow, and they think they 
might as well stay and bring him over.” 

“Oh, all right. Thank you! I’m glad mother 
will have a little longer rest. Won’t you come 
in and drink a glass of milk ?” 


“No, thank you, not this afternoon. I’m 


going over to the beach to take a dip in old | 
Is the key to your bath-house handy, | 


Neptune. 
or are the cottagers using it?” 

“No, Mrs. Garner’s people dress at the cottage. 
It’s just as near, you know. I'll get the key.”’ 

As Laura gave it to him he chirruped to his 
horse, but pulled her up again to call back over 
his shoulder, “How’s your Uncle Hal these 
days?” 

“Oh, very well,” said Laura. “You'll probably 
see him over at the cottage. He and Mrs. 
Garner are greatly interested in the Crangonide 
family just now.” 

“What family?” 


said Joel, looking a little 


blank. “Oh, you mean sea-shells and things. 
Haw! Haw! Well, good-by. Get up, Juno!” 


As Joel drove on he met Lane slowly wending 
his way toward the house. 
!” he called out. 


“Hullo, Lane! “Going to the 


‘cireus ?” 


“What circus?” 
**Where?” 

“Why, they’ve got the whole town posted with 
big red and yellow show-bills—elephants and 
horses and camels, and girls jumping through 
hoops of fire, and men swinging more’n a hundred 
feet up in the air. It’s going to be a week from 
Friday, over to Kenneth.” 

Lane waited to hear no more, but flew excitedly 
to the house and into the kitchen. 

“O Laura!” he shouted. ‘“There’s going to be 
a circus at Kenneth! Joel Pond said so! And 
I never went to a circus, and mother said I might 
go to the next one!” 

Laura smiled down at the boy. “‘And did 
Joel tell you the rest of the news, Lane?” 

“No. What news?” 

“Well, father and mother are not coming home 
until to-morrow.” 

A shade of disappointment crossed the boy’s 
face. 

“Somebody,” she smiled again, “‘is coming on 
the three-ten train from Boston, so they are 
going to wait at Aunt Jennie’s and bring him—I 
mean somebody—over.” 

“Frank!” said Lane, explosively. ‘Laura, I 
know it’s Frank! Oh, good!’ Lane executed 
a little war-dance, and threw his hat to the 
ceiling of the low room. 

“Well, dear, just contain your joy long enough 
to come up into the west room and help me to 
move some of your traps out. I’m going to get 
it ready for Frank. Then I wish you would take 
the big pail and get it full of huckleberries. | 
want to get time in the morning to make some 
pies. I know mother will be glad to have some 


said Lane, stopping short. 


on hand if she has two boys to feed.” 
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REVEALED BY THE LIGHTNING. 


All that afternoon, as Lane’s busy fingers 


Unconsciousness came, were as real to him now | never seen one on the river-bank before, though | dropped the round, black huckleberries into the 


as if only a day, and not more than half a century, 
har passed over his head since then. 

But his sightless life had been far from 
unhappy. ‘Those early, well-filled years of study | 
and work at the blind asylum, and later, the 
home with his sister at the old seaside farm- 
house, where they were all so good and kind to | 
him, these were pleasant years, all of them. 
But best of all were these later ones, wherein he 
hal been able in some measure to repay the 
kindness of his relatives by teaching the children 
from the stores of his wonderful memory. 
lle thought with a little glow of pride in his 


hes 7 = see 
tof the good English and clear enunciation 


| there were many around on the beach beyond | 


the rocks. But this was an unusually perfect | 
one; he would take it home to Laura. 

Then he thought that instead of crossing the | 
marsh, he might as well follow the path around | 
by the cottage, and see if the wild gooseberries 
were ripe. 

Laura at that moment was standing at the | 


pail, his mind was in a happy tumult alternating 


between Cousin Frank and the circus. He did 
not know which would be the greater joy. 
Of course the cireus would be the more 


wonderful, but then, Frank would last longer; 
and he was such a good playmate! He was 
three years older than Lane, to be sure, but he 
did not have those everlasting “big boy” airs 


farm-house door, shading her eyes with her hand that Tom Rogers and Harry Platt put on when 
as she looked down the long lane through the | they came over from the village to play with him. 
huckleberry bushes which led across lots to the | Cousin Frank always treated him like a gentle- 
village. She saw a horse and wagon coming up| man, sir! And he could make such beautiful 
| the lane. | boats! What fun they had had on rainy days 
| ‘Can that be mother, back so soon?” she was | last summer in the old shed, building the little 
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sloop! ‘Then his imaginative mind wandered 
back to the circus, and pictured its unknown 
glories in colors as gorgeous as those posters 
which Joel Pond had told him about. He had 
seen pictures of elephants and tigers and camels 
in Laura’s Natural History, and once when he 
was in the village he had seen an organ-grinder 
with a monkey. 

Harry Platt, who had a taste for gymnastics, 

had told him wonderful stories of two trapeze 
performers whom he had seen, and he had once 
heard of a woman being shot out of a cannon into 
the air and landing in a big net; but this was 
rather too much even for Lane to believe. 
With all this, he had totally forgotten Uncle 
| Hal. The afternoon waned and the sky clouded 
| over. He heard the distant rumble of thunder, 
and picking up his well-filled pail, started for 
home. As he came up the path he saw Laura 
hastening toward him. 

“Hurry, Lane!” she called. “We are going 
to have a storm. Run over to the cottage and 
tell Uncle Hal —” 

Uncle Hal! Lane stopped. His face grew 
white with terror. The girl saw his lips moveas 
he attempted to speak, and guessed rather than 
heard the words ‘“‘Sand Island,”’ which he tried 
to utter. 

Her horror-stricken eyes rested on him for a 
moment; then turning, she swiftly ran toward 
the bank, calling over her shoulder, ‘*Quick! 
help me with the boat!” 

“Over the marsh, Laura!” he sobbed 
running after her. ‘“‘I moored her below 
marsh !” 

She did not pause for an instant, but changed 
her course, running at full speed down the bank 
of the river, leaping rapidly from one clump of 
reeds to another, the marshy ground quivering 
and springing under her flying feet. Lane 
followed still, but could not keep up. 

She heard without heeding the roar and break 
of the surf on the beach, the ripping, cracking 
sound of the thunder across the water growing 
every moment nearer; she saw without seeing 
the dark, tearing clouds, the zigzag lightning 
streaming and streaking across the black southern 
sky. 

She reached the boat; her quick, sure fingers 
untied the rope. She sprang in and grasped the 
oars, noting with a little silent prayer of thank- 
fulness that the tide was not yet full. 

She struck out, but it seemed to her that she 
made no headway against the rapid current 
which would have forced her back. The strong 
wind blowing against the tide churned the 
| usually quiet waters into foam, and the waves 
leaped and broke over her boat, almost wrenching 
the oars from her hands. She redoubled her 
| efforts, straining every nerve and muscle, and 
knowing that once over the channel her task 
would be lighter. 

Slowly, steadily she pressed on, gaining little 
by little, and at last felt the lessening resistance 
and knew that she was in the shallow waters. 

As she paused for an instant to push back the 
streaming hair which the wind had unfastened 
and blown across her face, there came a white 
flash of lightning and a deafening peal of thunder 
rolling and reverberating over sea and land; and 
in that brief space of time she saw, standing on a 
yet uncovered rock, the tall figure of her old, 
blind uncle outlined against the sky. Then a 
dark flood of rain shut out everything. 

She neared the rocks. How was she to keep 
the boat from dashing against them ? 

“I'm coming, Uncle Hal!” 

Her clear young voice rose 
above the tumult of the storm, 
and with one great effort she 
brought her boat against the 
side of the rock on which he 
was standing. Grasping with 
both arms a jagged point which 
rose above the water, she held 
it fast while she called out: 

“Now, Uncle Hal! Put 
your hand on my head, dear, 
and you will know where to 
come.” 

The blind man bent over in 
the direction of her voice, and 
placing one hand lightly on 
the wet hair he stepped for- 
ward into the boat. A great 
wave broke over the rock on 
which he had been standing, 
dashing its foam and spray 
into their faces. 

Laura carefully steered her 
boat away from the rocks and 
out into mid-stream. The fury 
of the storm was over now ; 
was growing lighter and the thunder was 
dying away in the distance. 

When the boat was well out into the channel 
Laura slackened her intense grasp of the oars, 
knowing that the inflowing tide would carry 
them swiftly and surely up the stream. 

The strength seemed to have left her arms, 
and she felt faint. But as she glanced across 
at Unele Hal, she was startled at the change 
which those few hours had made in him. He 
seemed to have grown many years older, and 
| she saw the marks of suffering in that usually 
peaceful face. 

He bent forward and placed his trembling hand 
on her knee. “Laura, where is— Lane?” he asked, 
| in a low tone. sefore she could answer, a shout 





| 


out, 
the 
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man’s sightless countenance. Then for the first 
time she realized how, alone, blind and powerless, 
he must have suffered out there on the island, 
fearful of the fate which might have overtaken 
the boy he so loved. 

Mrs. Garner, with Lane, was standing on the 
shore. “Oh, you poor people! you poor people!” 
she exclaimed, excitedly, as she helped Lane to 
pull in the boat and gave one hand to Uncle Hal. 

*] have hot brandy and blankets all ready for 
you both,” she continued, quite unconscious of 
her own drenched body; and the little wet pro- 
cession filed up to the house, Lane trying hard to 
stifle his sobs as he clung tightly to Uncle Hal’s 
hand, which held his own in a firm, loving grasp. 

Well cared for, they received no serious harm 
from their exposure; and the shock of fear which 
they had all felt soon passed away in their happy 
reunion. But for long months after there was 
a sad, self-reproachful look in Lane’s brown 
eyes whenever he looked at the uncle whose life 
had been so nearly lost through his forgetfulness. | 

He felt an added devotion and tenderness | 
toward his uncle; and the old man’s love for him | 
never flagged. Lane was as nearly cured of | 
his forgetfulness as any experience could cure 
him. Certainly he never again forgot any duty 
toward Uncle Hal. 

And Laura—modest Laura! When she heard 
that the whole village was up in arms over her 
“heroism” and meant to offer her a testimonial in 
recognition of her bravery, she went to her 
mother with real distress in her face and begged 
her ‘‘not to let them do it.’’ 

“For it wasn’t bravery, mother,” she said; ‘‘I 
didn’t think of danger or of anything but just 
getting there in time!” 

Susan Bryant HARDMAN. 
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Fighting the Gipsy-Moth. 


HE most fearful devastators of the earth 
are her smaller creatures. This truth is 
well illustrated in the plucky but still 

doubtful battle which Massachusetts is now 
waging against the gipsy-moth. 

Strictly a creature of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
this moth was liberated in America first, by 
accident and in caterpillar form, about 1870, from 
the insectarium of an entomologist of Medford, 
Mass. 

The few caterpillars thus freed flourished 
apace and multiplied. By 1880 they plagued the 
neighborhood, and by 1886 they terrified it. 
Spreading into adjoining towns they wrought 
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such devastation there in wild and cultivated 
land as seriously to alarm the whole state. 

The gipsy caterpillar preys upon nearly every 
known tree and plant, including grass and res- 
inous evergreens. Justly fearful for her forests, 
gardens, parks and farms, Massachusetts began 
officially to contest the plague. 

It was high time. ‘The caterpillars,” says a 
victim, “came marching on us from our neigh- 
bors’ yard. The street was black with them. 
They swarmed upon our house and our trees, 
and ate nearly every green thing in our garden. 
We scraped quarts of moth-eggs from our prem- 
ises, but those we missed made our fence next 
season one living mass of caterpillars.” 

Another says, ‘“The caterpillars covered the 
side of my house so thickly that you could not 
tell the color of the paint upon it. They killed 





every fruit tree I owned.” Another: ‘* They 
stripped our deciduous grove, 
and as soon as the leaves 
started out again they con- 
sumed them.”’ By thus de- 
stroying successive crops of 
leaves the caterpillars killed 
innumerable trees. 

“Our place was alive with 
them,” says another victim. 
“They crawled into the 
house—even into the beds. 
Solid masses of squirming 
caterpillars as big as a man’s hat would collect in 
our trees. The noise they made in stripping our 
grove at night sounded like scissor-clipping mixed 
with the patter of rain. In the morning the 
ground beneath would be thickly carpeted with 
partly-eaten leaves.” 

When Massachusetts began its war upon the 
moth, extensive tracts of cultivated and wild 
lands, in thirty towns and portions of three 
counties, covering a space of two hundred square 
miles, were moth-infested ; in places very badly. 
The state, taking hold with a will, greatly 
modified the plague and reduced the area of 
infestation. Yet the moth still lives—more in 
the forests than the settled districts—and warfare 
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looking to its extermination is still waging. 
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from the river-bank reached their ears, and Laura| It is a wonderful contest, to be understood only | Swampscott, many miles from any known in- | us,—and I was surprised at its weight. I opened 
saw a look of joy and relief pass over the old| through understanding the ways of the tiny, | fested region. ‘That puzzled usat first,” said the | the case, and found it contained a long-range, 


formidable enemy. 

We must know, then, that the life of the white, 
innocent-appearing female gipsy-moth, and the 
life, too, of her brownish 
matt endures but a few hours 
or days. ‘The moths emerge 
from the pupa state about 
August ist. Thegipsy pupe 
are molasses-colored, unco- 
cooned, hairy images of the 
shape and size of sewing- 
machine shuttles. 

The female, though ample- 
winged, is always at birth 
too heavy with eggs to fly. 
She therefore lays her eggs 


and almost as soon 
as they are laid she 
dies. Each female 
moth lays about five hundred eggs, 
massed in a cluster and stuck upon 
some tree, fence, boulder, bird’s nest or 
other shelter. They are intermixed 
and covered, by her with bright buff, 
asbestos-like down. 

The eggs, unless disturbed by ene- 
mies, remain as placed till about May 
ist of the following year. Then they 
hatch into caterpitars, which swarm 
upon the adjacent vegetation, eat vora- 
ciously and grow till about July 10th. 
By the 15th they have mostly crawled 
under shelter and, moulting their skins, 
have turned to pups, which complete 
the transformation cycle by turning to 
moths in a fortnight. 

The writer visited last winter an in- 
fested patch of woods near Boston, 
and watched the agents of the state 
as with scrupulous care they systemati- 
cally searched trees, ledges and every 
promising shelter within an extensive 
area, for moth-eggs. ‘Look up that 
tree,” the superintendent said, ‘and ‘ 
you may be helped to understand how 
our men can find these little clusters.” 

I looked as directed. Sure enough, 
the egg-nodules, even when weather- 
bleached, could be distinguished at 
considerable heights. ‘“‘Like the rac- 
coon-hunter,” said the superintendent, ‘‘we look 
low for ‘signs.’ Here, in this low crotch, are 
empty pupa cases; here you see behind this flake 
of bark are moulted skins of caterpillars. Both 
are very certain symptoms of egg-infestment. 
Our men are either long-experienced moth-egg 

finders or else new men who have passed an 

examination which thoroughly tests their eye- 
sight. Some of them quickly develop a spec- 
ialized keenness of vision that might almost 
rank them with the native Australian hunter. 

Not many egg-clusters escape our force, you 

may be sure.” 

The superintendent was asked why the gipsy 
caterpillar is not attacked directly with the 
arsenical spray, as the canker-worm is. ‘“‘Ah,” 
he said, “you must ask our assistant entomolo- 
gist about that.” The assistant entomologist 
was found to be a wide-awake young collegian, 

living in a neat shanty on the borders of the 
infested wood. Here he made outdoor and 
laboratory studies of the “gipsy’s’” life habits, 
and with immediately practical ends in view, 
investigates the ways of the various insect enemies 
that hold the invader somewhat in check. 

“Gipsy caterpillars,” he said, “‘when young, 
may be destroyed to some extent by a strong 
arsenical spray, but as they approach maturity 
they resist poison amazingly. Judging by pro- 
portionate weight, a well-grown gipsy caterpillar 
is fully twelve times as tolerant of arsenic as a 
man is. No spray that can be safely used is 
more than partially effective, and we must depend 
largely on the destruction of caterpillars by hand. 

**You must know,” continued the young scien- 
tist, his face kindling with enthusiasm delightful 
to witness, ‘‘that the gipsy caterpillar is exclu- 
sively a night-feeder. I have proved that. I 
spent several nights in the 
high branches of a tall elm 
watching with a bull’s-eye 
lantern those caterpillars at 
their eating. 

“With the first streak of 
dawn, say at three o’clock, 
down every caterpillar would 
come, gathering in a march- 
ing horde upon the trunk 
and making for convenient 
shelter, where they remained 
sluggish until nightfall.” 

*“*T notice that you tie bagging around infested 
trees. What is that for?” 

“To act as an enticing resting-place for the 
caterpillars as they descend—not, as is commonly 
supposed, to trap them as they climb up. Prompt 
bagging, we believe, will trap every caterpillar in 
any tree that it is practicable to save.” 

‘Are these caterpillars good creepers ?” 

“Not very. By the vermilion-marking test I 
have shown that one hundred feet is the ordinary 
extent of a gipsy caterpillar’s crawl. This slug- 
gishness, and the female moth’s inability to fly, 
are our mainstays in this warfare.” 

An instance was, however, cited of the break- 
ing out some time before of the gipsy plague in 
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| young entomologist, ‘“‘but we found at last that a 
| certain man had made a weekly practice, at the 
time, of driving his buggy to and from Swampscott 
and the infested city of Malden. Undoubtedly 
he transported the caterpillars. ‘The plague was 
everywhere spread long distances, we think, 
solely by caterpillars which spun down from 
thickly infested trees, by their long thread-attach- 
ments, upon vehicles or pedestrians.” 

“And why may not the plague now spread 
thus ?” 

“‘Because we keep the highways of all infested 
districts scrupulously clear of caterpillars.” 

The commission has stamped out many gipsy 
colonies. Granted time and money, it may yet 
effect entire extermination. 





say, “when we have 
brought an infesting col- 
ony near to extinction, 
something seems to be 
working with us and the 
colony perishes utterly 
without further work on 
our part. This active 
‘something’ may be pre- 
datory birds and insects, 
and perhaps disease or 
weather. At any rate 
there is reason to hope 
that, if we can reduce 
‘the gipsy’ sufficiently, 
nature will complete our 
work.” 

In the year 1895 the 


more than fourteen mil- 
lion trees, over seventy- 
six thousand of which 
were infested. Many 
were burned, with their 
undergrowth, and many 
saved by destroying 
moths and caterpillars. 

The commission de- 
stroyed in 1895 by hand 
\ more than two million 
F caterpillars, more than 
half a million pupe, fifty- 
five thousand moths and, 
most essential of. all, five 
hundred and eleven thousand egg-clusters. 

The task still before them is herculean. Their 
work is watched with the utmost interest 
throughout this country and abroad, and if they 
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man naturalist, and I, with a half-breed 


of Washington. We were living in a lonely, 
story-and-a-half frame house, newly built by 
some unknown man who had perhaps gone away 
to bring his family from the coast to his new 
home. 

Finding the house vacant and doorless, we 
took up residence there without a doubt that the 
absent owner would approve our course. Whether 
he did or not I don’t know, for he had not 
returned when we departed. 

To this place a friend named Fred Cook, 
whose camping outfit and gun-case we had 
brought with us, was to come as soon as he 
could leave his business. Meantime Schweizer 
and I shot birds and collected insects for his study, 
while Jim cooked for us on a rude fireplace that 
he had established near the unfinished house. 

Behind the house the ground was level and 
covered with small trees; in front was a valley 
containing large timber growing up from among 
masses of broken rock. Across this valley to 
the west, and more than half a mile away, was a 
high, long ridge of bare rocks. 

One day, after we had been a week in camp, 
Jim saw an animal, which he had little doubt 
was a bear, moving on this ridge. On looking at 
it through our field-glasses, we saw that it was a 
grizzly, very large, and undoubtedly old. He 
walked along a level shelf to a point where the 
descent was abrupt for several hundred feet. 
There he stopped, seemed to look off over the 
valley, then sat down on his, haunches and 
sniffed the air about him. Afterward he went 
leisurely back along the ledge and out of sight. 

He was fully half a mile from us, and we had 
no thoughts of disturbing him. We were not 
after big game, and had no firearms but two 
light guns, in which we used the smallest of shot. 

Weeks passed by, and every few days we saw 
this bear walk out on the ledge, sit down, put 
out his nose as if sniffing the air, remain a few 
minutes, and then walk back among the rocks. 
Jim said he scented our frying pork, and that 
some day he would pay our camp a visit. 

“For me,” said Jim, “‘I doan’ want for be 
home when he call.” 

One day, after old Ephraim, as we dubbed 
the bear, had become a familiar object, I took up 
Fred Cook’s gun-case,—Fred had not yet joined 





commission examined | 


finally exterminate the moths from Massachusetts | 
they will accomplish a most noteworthy victory | 


IX years ago Carl Schweizer, a young Ger- 


Siwash called Jim, had a curious adventure | 
in the mountains back of Gray’s Harbor, State | 


AUGUST 27, 1806. 


| heavy, breech-loading rifle. 

| “Carl, I believe we could reach old Ephraim 

| with it!’ said I. 

| “I guess we could,” said Carl. “But we'd 
waste about all of Fred’s ammunition in trying 

| to get the range.” 

| Then he sat thinking, and finally proposed 

‘that he and Jim should go over to old Eph’s 
ledge, stand behind a rock while I fired the rifle, 

| and then mark the spot where the bullets struck. 

| This would give me a chance to regulate the 

| sights for the distance. 

| We agreed upon a code of signals, and next 

| morning Carl and Jim started for the ledge. I 

| doubted their reaching it, on account of the dense 

| timber and broken masses of rocks in the valley ; 


close to her birth-ground,! ‘Not infrequently,” the destroyers of the moth | but after they had been gone about two hours I 


saw them signalling on the bear’s shelf. 
| In the meantime I had fastened Fred’s gun to 
| a carpenter’s bench that the builders of the house 
| had left inside. I placed the gun pointed at the 
| ledge so that it could recoil when fired, but could 
be placed back to the exact spot it was in before 
firing. 

Carl and Jim disappeared behind the rocks at 
my signal that I was going to fire. They came 
forth to locate the bullet by spreading a large red 
handkerchief over the place. I then fired at the 
handkerchief. They showed me where this 
bullet struck, and I then regulated the sights. 

Next they placed two empty flour sacks on 
sticks just where old Eph always sat when he 
took his view of the valley. I sighted the gun on 
the white cloth, fired, and had the satisfaction of 
hitting the mark, as Carl showed me by placing 
the red handkerchief over the white cloth. 
Keeping the gun in the same position, I again hit 
this mark. Satisfied with the working of the 
gun, I signalled them to come back. 

Two days later old Eph came out and took his 
accustomed seat on the ledge. I had left Fred’s 
gun fastened to the bench, and protected from 
dampness by a blanket. Now I slipped a 
cartridge into it, glanced along the sights and 
saw they bore on the bear. 

Tt was a still day, and I felt sure a ball from 
the rifle would strike very close to where the 
previous ones had struck. Iasked Carl to shoot. 
He hesitated a moment, then glanced along the 
| sights, though I believe he did not see them, and 

pulled the trigger. 
| We both quickly brought our glasses to bear on 
| old Eph, and at first thought we had missed him, 
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CLUSTER OF EGGS ON BARK. 


he sat so still. But suddenly he jerked his head 
around to his side and uttered a loud, fierce roar 
| that came very plain and startling tous. Then 
| he left the ridge and came down into the valley, 
as we could tell by his howling and roaring. He 
was evidently badly hurt. 

Jim turned to Carl and me, his dark face 
almost gray and his hair actually rising upon his 
head. 

“He’s coming for us!’ he gasped, too badly 
frightened to speak plain. 

Jim’s prediction soon began to look true, for 
the roaring was surely coming toward us, and 
was soon near. I must say I began to share 
Jim’s fright. How could we defend ourselves? 
Our shot-guns were of little use, and I had but 
little hope of making an effectual shot with 
Fred’s rifle on an enraged bear rushing fiercely 
at me. We could not barricade ourselves in our 
doorless house, and to run would be useless. for 
the bear would be sure to catch some one of us, 
and perhaps all. ; 

Jim thought quicker, I believe, in time of 
danger than we did. 

“Get on the house!” he shouted, and caught «) 
\the axe. He ran for the back of the house. 
| where a ladder lay on the ground. Carl and | 
grabbed our guns and followed. Jim seized th: 
ladder and set it up against the house. 
| It would be hard to describe our fright whe! 
| we saw the ladder was a foot or more too short 

Jim quickly remedied this by placing the ladder 
on a stump standing conveniently by, just as old 
Eph gave a blood-curdling roar, and seemed, to 
our excited imaginations. to be coming around 
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the corner of the house. Who went up the | “‘Me and kloochman skin bear. Sell skin, | that marvellous street of native shops, the 
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ladder first I never knew, but I suspect I was | buy tenas blanket.” 


the man. 


How we managed to scramble up the steep | having on it long, coarse hair and very little fur, | Booksellers,” where Arab workmen are binding 
roof has always been a mystery to me, but we | and he threw a blanket for the papoose into the | curious-looking volumes as they sit cross-legged 
Then we tried to collect ' 


got astride the ridge. 
our breaths and our wits, while watching and 
listening for old Eph. 

Soon we saw that the bear had changed his 
course and was going up the valley. His roaring 
grew fainter and finally ceased. 

We then began to think of getting down, not 
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Carl bought the skin, a large one of little value, 


bargain. As I helped him stretch out the skin 
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A LONG SHOT. 


feeling anywise proud of our uncomfortable 
position. 

“‘Who go down for set up ladder?” asked Jim. 

“Did you kick the ladder down?” we asked in 
consternation. 

“Sure; bear climb ladder like man.” 

Here was a pretty predicament! It was nearly 
twenty feet from the eaves of the house to the 
ground, and the ground was covered with stumps 
and stubs of trees cut away to clear a site for the 
house. To fall or jump on such ground would 
be dangerous. 

Quick-witted Jim soon had a plan to get 
down, and we could see no other. He proposed 
to chop a hole through the roof with his axe, and 
we reluctantly consented. But the hole would 
have to be cut well down toward the eaves to 
enable us to reach with our feet the joists below. 

Who could stick to that steep roof while chop- 
ping a hole was the next question. Carl placed 
himself on one side of the ridge, and I slipped 
down on the other, he holding my coat-tails. 
Jim worked himself down below me, and as he 
had on no coat I clung to his waistband. This 
enabled him to cut an ugly hole through the new 
roof. Carl and I determined to pay the owner 
well for all damage if we ever should meet him. 
As he had not returned when we departed we 
left ten dollars for him where he could not fail 
to see it on starting to repair his roof. 

We reached the ground feeling much disgusted 
with Fred’s rifle. It had hurt old Eph and what 
good had it done? It had caused serious damage 





to the house, and we had been badly scared. I 
looked upon Fred’s gun as an evil thing, and | 
wished that I had never taken it from its case. 

A few days later a Siwash came into our camp 
leading his pony, with a pack on its back. We 
knew the Indian well, for he lived up the valley 
a few miles and we had been to his camp often 
and traded pork with him for fish. 

“‘What’s that pack on your pony ?” Said Carl. 

“Bearskin,” he said. ‘‘Me go sell him, buy 
papoose blanket.” 

“‘How did you kill the bear?” 

He hesitated, and then said, ‘‘Me get him, me 
and squaw skin him.” 

“Yes, yes,” said I. ‘No one doubts that the 
skin is yours; but tell us how you killed the 
bear.” 

Jim said something to him in Indian, then a 
broad grin came over his features, and he rattled 
off the story. 

“Two, three, four day ago me lie in wigwam. 
Hear down creek, ‘W0o0-0-0-ush, woo-0-0-ush?” 
and the Indian tried to imitate old Eph’s roar. 
“I say, ‘Kloochman (squaw), what coming?’ 
Kloochman hark—say, ‘Bear coming, he mighty 
mad, me get out this quick !’ 

“Good tree by. Help kloochman up, tenas 
(papoose) up, me up, mighty tickled. Big bear 
close by—woo-0-0-ush. Him see wickyup, run 
in, grab blanket, shake blanket, knock wickyup 
down. Kloochman say, ‘Shoot bear, stop bear 
a tenas’ blanket.’ I say, ‘Kloochman, keep 
still.’ 

“I no fool, shoot such bear my old gun. My 
dog off hunting. Him hear bear. Come see. 
See wickyup gone, me gone, kloochman gone, 
tenas fone. Dog think bear eat all up. Feel 
tnighty bad—howl some, howl at bear. Bear no 
like that, chase dog. Dog quick, no catch him. 

“TI see blood on side bear, he breathe quick, 
breathe hard. He tear blanket more. Dog 
howl, howl. Dog feel bad. I give low whistle. 
Dog look up tree, see me, see kloochman, see 
tenas. Feel mighty glad. Jump and jump, and 
bark and bark. ~ 

“Bear no like dog do that. Chase him more. 
Dog run under tree, look up, whine. He think 
good thing he up tree. Bear lie down, breathe 
hard, breathe quick, lie still. Dog smell him 
long. Look up me, say, ‘Come down now, he 





no hurt you.’ 


for curing, he said: ‘*Now I will have a trophy 
to show my friends what a mighty hunter I am.” 
“Will you bring the little affair of the roof into 
your story?” I asked. 
“No,” said Carl. ‘‘I shall merely say I shot 
the bear, and an Indian and his squaw skinned 
it for me.” Roun CAsE. 





The World’s Oldest University. 


By Hon. Frederic C. Penfield, 


United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General 
Egypt. 


world, in Cairo, the Egyptian capital, is 





Mouskee, and turning off, forces his way through | 
| the narrow lane known as the “Street of the 


on the floor of box-like shops, with a surging 
conglomeration of humanity, camels and donkeys 
passing not two feet away. This brings one to 
the ‘Barbers’ Gate” of the university. 

The structure, too often restored to leave any 
indication of the original building, surrounds a | 
large open court with arcades on each side. 


The 
lofty minarets are fine examples of Eastern art. 
The pavement is of marble, much worn in places, 
and everywhere polished by constant use. 

There are seven entrances, each with a name | 
as singular as that where the barbers congregate. 
El] Azhar is so surrounded by houses that very 
little can be seen of it externally, and the building 
is almost destitute of architectural embellishment. 

The enormous square court is bordered with | 
porticos, each divided into various compartments | 
for the separate use of students of different | 
nations. One, for example, is for those who 
come from Algeria, another for those from 
Morocco, one for Syrians, one for Nubians, one 
for Turks, one for Asiaties, and so on. There 
is a compartment for students from the holy city 
of Mecca, where the Prophet Mohammed is 
buried, and there are divisions for scholars 
representing different sections of Egypt. 

Followers of the prophet hold different views 
in regard to their theology, as do different denom- 
inations of Christians. ‘There are four great 
orthodox sects of Mohammedans, — Shatfiites, 
Malikites, Hanafites and Hanbalites,—and all 

| are represented in E] Azhar. 


| 


| Within the University. 





An American would think it a queer place of 
learning, for nowhere is there a desk or a chair, 
|and masters and pupils appear to go about 
| everything “contrariwise.” Before they cross | 
| the threshold in entering the place, they remove | 
their shoes, but always keep their heads covered ; | 
| and their books read from right to left, the first 
| leaf being that which with us is the last. | 

There are more than ten thousand scholars | 


and two hundred and twenty-five masters, and 


| extended, even for a lifetime. But from three to 


433 


In lieu of a professor occupying a “chair” of 
any high-sounding ‘“‘ology,” he may be said to 
hold such and such a pillar, for when lecturing 
he sits squat on a sheepskin rug at the base of a 
stone post, with his students squatted in a half- 
circle before him. 

Nearly three hundred marble pillars support 
the roof of the porticos and such portions of El 
Azhar as are not open to the skies, and each 


| pillar is a class-room for some particular subject. 


Pupils listen with rapt attention, taking part 
in the discussion of a theme so intently as to be 


| oblivious of the presence of Christian spectators. 


A lecture finished, they respectfully kiss the 
hand of their instructor and hasten to another 
column to become absorbed in further study. 

Equality seems to be characteristic of the 
university. Outward evidences of superiority 
and position are unimportant, for the son of the 
pasha or bey, in robes of silk, sits side by side 
with peasant youths clothed scantily in coarse 
cotton. Occasionally a green turban is seen, 
indicating that its wearer has made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy City, or that his family is believed to 
be descended from the Prophet. 


Education and Religion. 


Rich and poor alike perform at stated intervals 
such purifying ablutions at the public fountains 
within the enclosure as are commanded by the 
Koran, and all prostrate themselves in prayer 
many times a day. This they do whenever the 
spirit moves them, although at fixed hours all 
pray in unison with heads turned toward the 
“*Kiblah,”’ the niche in the largest assembly-room 
indicating the direction of Mecca. 

A thousand or two youths actually live within 
the walls of the Azhar. They partake of their 
simple meals when appetite moves them. A 
bowl of lentil soup, a flat loaf or cake of bread, 
and a handful of garlic or perhaps dates, are 
enough to attract a group of schoolfellows, ove 
which they discuss affairs, and joke as youths 
elsewhere do. To the needy students nine 
hundred loaves of bread are distributed each day. 

The great quadrangle presents a picture to be 
rivalled nowhere in the world. Singly and in 
groups students sit on their skin rugs earnestly 
toiling over lessons. No matter how scorching 


pavement if the impulse seizes them and tran- 


Ts great school of the Mohammedan | the period of instruction may be indefinitely | the sun’s rays, they stretch at full length on the 


one of the city’s important sights; but | six years is the usual course. One may see old | quilly sleep, enveloped in their long outer gar- 


very few American or European travellers are and grizzled men there, as well as children of | ments. 


aware of its interest, and not one in a hundred 
visits it. The pyramids, the sphinx and the 


| four years. 
| The institution is richly endowed, and owns 


Pupils and professors step over and 
around them, always respecting their slumber. 
Cats without number, that seem to belong to 


river Nile so attract tourists that they ignore | valuable property, for few true Mohammedans | the place, live with the boys upon terms of 


the largest and oldest university in the world, 
El Azhar, which means ‘‘the splendid.” 


| of fortune die without leaving something to El 
| Azhar of Cairo. Accordingly, no scholar is 





perfect peace; but as dogs are “unclean” by 
Koranie teaching, the doorkeepers never permit 


Constantinople may be regarded as the official | compelled to pay anything, although many from | one to enter the sacred precincts. 


head of the religion of 
Islam, but Cairo has been 
the educational centre 
for nine hundred years, 
and if one wishes to at- 
tain the summit of Mus- 
sulman learning he must 
attend the classes of El 
Azhar. 

Unless one be familiar 
with Arabic, and knows 
where to look among 


musty books and manuscripts in the Egyptian 
library, it is difficult to get trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding this wonderful mosque-college, 
which is the oldest of existing universities, with 
records clear from the year 975. 

Whether it is really a “university” in our 
meaning can be questioned, as it is widely 
different from Harvard and Yale, though wise 
men of the East have ever termed it a university. 

Years ago it was difficult and disagreeable to 
view the interior of this great school that draws 
scholars from the remotest land where the Koran 
is read. Now the formalities are simple and 
easily complied with, and the presence of 
strangers is scarcely noticed. 

From the hotel quarter of Cairo to EF] Azhar is 
but a fifteen minutes’ drive. One passes through 
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THE CAIRO UNIVERSITY. 


choice contribute to the expenses. The 
masters get no pay, but receive liberal 
allowances of food. Those of certain degree 
draw, once a week, several hundred loaves 
of bread,—a traditional custom,—and these 
loaves presumably find their way into out- 
side shops and are sold. A master usually 
teaches in odd hours at private houses, reads 
the Koran at weddings and funerals, copies 
books, or holds a petty office of a religious 
character to which a sinall salary is attached. 
Wealthy students voluntarily help the mas- 
ters to live. 
The head-master, known as the Sheikh EI 
Azhar, is chosen from the faculty for his 
| superior knowledge and holiness. In the eyes 
| of the faithful he occupies a position second in 
| importance to that of the Khedive only. 
Some of the sheikhs are men of marvellous 
| learning, but independence of thought is never | 
found among them. Progressiveness is discour- ! 
aged as a dangerous tendency. Masters and 
pupils learn only what may be found in books 
| centuries old, and religion pervades every branch 
| of study. 
Students who come from abroad toil weary 
years to learn the Arabic grammar, after which 
| they take up religious science, with the Koran as 
text-book. ‘Then follows jurisprudence—religious 
and secular. Literature, syntax, philosophy, 
| prosody, logie and the Koranic teaching as 
directed to an upright life, round out the course. 


Sellers of bread and water pass 
freely among the studying thousands, 
always careful not to disturb the 
sleepers, and here and there students 
may be seen mending their garments, 
or even washing and drying them in 
the sun. 

Juvenile pupils are taught little but 
the Koran. Day after day their mas- 
ters drill it into them, not infrequently 
aided by a palm-branch, the Oriental 
equivalent of the birch. The young- 
sters sway back and forth and side- 
wise in concert when reciting. 

The urchins are as industrious as 
beavers. When far enough advanced 
to write, favorite quotations from the 
Koran, such as, “There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his Prophet,” 
and “I testify that Mohammed is 
God’s apostle,” are given them for 
exercises. With deft fingers they 
write the texts on flat pieces of tin 
with reed pens. If one investigated 
the source from which these ‘“‘slates” 
come, he would find that many had 
been cut from tin cans in which 
American petroleum was brought to Egypt. 

An Azhar student is always under the super- 
vision of the school authority. If, in roaming 
about the streets of Cairo he should misbehave, 
the police could detain him only until an official 
were summoned from E] Azhar to take him into 
custody. This system of proctorship is in fact 
the same as at the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Because an Azhar scholar has immunity from 
military service in Egypt, it is suspected that 
many young men are enrolled as students for no 
other purpose than to escape the life of a soldier, 

to most Mohammedans an obnoxious calling. 

In the year there is no definite recess; but 
during the month of Ramadan, and on the 
occasion of the many religious feasts, there are 
holidays, amounting in the aggregate to the long 
summer vacation so dear to the Western World 
schoolboy. 

El] Azhar students are up with the sun for the 
first prayer of the day. By midday their work 
in the university is finished. Apparently, they 
have few amusements or recreations. Baseball, 
football, ‘“‘cane rushes” and boat-racing are 
unknown to them. They have, of course, their 
diversions, but what they may be is a mystery to 
the onlooker. 

A singular tradition associated with this 
renowned seat of learning is that, although 
practically without roof, no bird, not even the 
inquisitive sparrow, ever ventures in. 
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The Youth’s Companion. 


An Illustrated Family Paper. 


Established in 1827. 


Published Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, 


BosTOn, MASS. 


Current Topics. 


That venerable and fruitful religious 
teacher, the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
contributes this watchword to the national cam- 
paign: ‘*Next to the sin of voting wrongly is the 
sin of not voting at all.” 

A curious illustration of paternalism 
is furnished by New Zealand. It is proposed to 
create a pension fund for persons who have 
reached the age of sixty-five. A tax on public 
amusements is the suggested source of revenue, 
and the sum of two dollars and a half is to be 
paid weekly to each pensioner. 

It is announced that in the national head- 
quarters of one of the political parties no work 
will be done on Sundays during the campaign. 
This departure from previous custom will not 
cost that party a single vote, and it will increase 
the respect for a management which recognizes 
the fact that God’s laws are not silent, even in 
the fightings and tumults of a national canvass. 


That hypnotism produces disease of 
the cerebral cortex—the most important part of 
the brain—has just been asserted by an eminent 
Washington scientist. A more vital argument 
against the practice is, that it places mind and 
will under the control of another. No second 
person has the moral right to wield that power 
unless direct necessity compels it, and no man or 
woman under ordinary circumstances can be 
morally justified in conferring it. 

There is a federal law against circulat- 
ing counterfeit weather predictions. It makes 
the offence a misdemeanor, and the penalty is a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or impris- 
onment for not longer than ninety days, or both 
fine and imprisonment. The law was intended 
to prevent the influencing of market prices by 
spreading spurious weather reports; but it has 
been invoked recently in the West as a warning 
to persons who, with unaccountable mischievous 
intent, have tried to create panie by circulating 
false predictions of approaching tornadoes. 


Among the recent discoveries in as- 
tronomy is a moon’s moon. An observer using 
the great Lick telescope noticed a tiny satellite 
revolving around one of the moons of Jupiter. 
Speaking more correctly, the larger and the 
smaller satellite were revolving around a common 
centre, in accordance with a law governing the 
movements of all celestial neighbors. Another 
interesting and a somewhat weird discovery was 
a dark body passing between the earth and the 
moon. It was visible only while crossing the 
moon’s disk, and this glimpse furnished no data 
for solving the mystery of its hitherto unsuspected 
presence in space. 

The host of a dinner company in 
Germany asked the representatives of several 
nations who were present to say what they were 
most proud of in their own countries. An 


American woman was one of the guests. She) 


understood German, but could not speak it. 
When her turn came, though she could not say 
anything, a happy thought helped her to respond 
effectively. ‘She excused herself for a moment. 
Returning with an American flag, which she 
always carries abroad with her, she unfurled it 
and thus gave her answer to the host’s question. 
The hearty and general applause which followed 
showed that the company thought her symbolic 
reply a very eloquent and effective response. 
The flag has a language which is its own 
interpreter. 

To the managers of “horse-shows” 
a contemporary addresses a suggestion which 
may be pondered with profit by the directors of 
county fairs; it is, that the ‘‘business horse’—he 
that does the hard work of both city and country— 
should have fuller recognition in the prize-lists. 
The thoroughbred is in no danger of being 
neglected. The plain and serviceable worker 
has never been appreciated. Why not cut off a 
race or two, with their concomitants of rascals 
and fools, and give the business horse a chance? 

The argument in his favor is strong enough 
when based on his own merits, but it gains 
weight when one considers all that his exaltation 
will involve. Let it be understood that the 
working horses showing the best evidence of 
care and kind treatment will thereby win honor 
for their owners, and there is at once provided 
quite as efficient an argument against cruelty as 
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any ever devised by the Society for the Prevention | 


of Cruelty to Animals. 


At this time in New York City there 
lives a manevho, when ten years of age, took up 
an occupation which on the first day yielded him 
| sixty-five dollars. Nota day passed that he did 
| not make ten dollars. His average was thirty 


| dollars, and on several days he secured two thou- | 


| sand dollars. As the money came, so it went. 
| He was known as the “Prince of Pickpockets.” 

This was in the past, and such royalty is eva- 
| nescent. 
/man stole, not one remains. He has spent 
ten years of his life in jail and now, at thirty- 
eight,—a physical and mental wreck,—the prison 
doors are once more closing upon him, never 
again to open. 

It has frequently happened that, misled by its 
appearance, explorers have laden themselves 
| with a glistening, worthless metal which they 
afterward found to be “‘fools’ gold.” That is a 
fitting name for all money dishonestly gained. 





* 
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THE INCENSE OF EARTH. 


Nothing is true but love, nor aught of worth ; 
Love is the incense which doth sweeten earth, 
Archbishop Trench. 
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Preventing Tuberculosis. 


It is substantially true to say that all our 
knowledge of tuberculosis—a term that, in the 
popular mind, is synonymous with consumption 
of the lungs—dates from Koch’s discovery of the 
tubercle-bacillus, in 1882. Accepting his premises, 
science has reached conclusions that rob the 
disease of much of its former character of hope- 
lessness. 

For instance, it is now agreed that consumption 
is not hereditary, though the tendency to con- 
sumption is. It is known that many cases tend 
to recover. It has been proved that the mortality 
from consumption has, in the last forty years, 
greatly decreased. 

As compared with other disease-producing 
organisms, the tubercle-bacillus grows very 
slowly. Conditions must favor it or it will not 
grow atall. Even after it has entered the mouth 
or the nasal passages, it must penetrate the 
mucous surface. When it has effected a lodgment 
in the tissues, it may still be destroyed, since, in 
a condition of perfect health, the juices of the 
tissues are fatal to microbic life. 

On the other hand, depression of the vital 
forces by disease, debauchery, fatigue, want, even 
by mental causes, leaves the field open to the 
enemy. Nothing is clearer than that the surest 
preventives of consumption are temperance, 
contentment, cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine. 

Since the disease is infectious, however, the 
physician must carry his advice a little further. 
How shall society protect itself against the 
consumptive? What can he do, or refrain from 
doing, to safeguard his own family ? 

Dr. James B. Russell, the senior medical officer 
of health of Glasgow, Scotland, has answered 
these questions very fully and clearly in a recent 
paper “‘On the Prevention of Tuberculosis.” 

“The tubercle-bacillus haunts the vicinity of 
the consumptive,” says Doctor Russell. “‘It is 
not in the expired air. It is not in the cutaneous 
exhalations. It abounds in the sputum. It 
abounds in the dust of the apartment. Make it 
impossible for the discharges to pass into the 
condition of dust. 

“The remedy is simply to spit into a spittoon 
containing a little water; and when a handker- 
chief must be used, to see that it never dries. 
Immerse it in water, and ultimately boil it. 
Better still, use a piece of cloth or paper, and 
burn it at once. 

“Cornet found that where the spittoon was 
used, and cleanly habits prevailed, there were no 
bacilli in the dust; where handkerchiefs were 
used, even though there was no spitting on the 
floor, there the dust was infective. 

“*The consumptive in himself is almost abso- 
lutely harmless,’ said Cornet. ‘He only becomes 
harmful through bad habits.’ ” 
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Church and State. 


It is one of the fundamental principles of our 
government that there shall be a complete separa- 
tion between church and state, and that in the 
administration of civil affairs there shall be no 
recognition of any form of religion. 
| Nothing was said upon this subject in the 
| Constitution of the United States as first framed, 
| but in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
which was proposed at the first session of the 
| First Congress and ratified by the required number 
| of states in 1791, it was declared that ‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 

religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

| Probably the great majority of Americans 
| approve this principle. Certainly no serious 
| attempt has ever been made either to secure 
| special privileges in the state to any form of 
religion, or to subject any to hostile discrimina- 
tions. Such an attempt would be instantly 
resisted as an assault upon our liberties. 

Yet in the early history of this country, espe- 
cially in New England, there was a very close 
connection between church and state. Religious 
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conditions were exacted of voters and officials, 
| and religious regulations were made the subjects 
| of legislation. There was no clear dividing line 
| between the influence of the church and that of 
the civil government; and even the maintenance 
| of religious institutions and the support of minis- 
| ters were matters of legislative requirement, and 
| were accomplished by general taxation. 
, While there is no likelihood of a return to that 
| order of things, it is possible that some of the 
ideas which grew out of it still linger in the public 
| mind, and exert some influence upon legislation. 
It is held by a good many people, for example, 
that laws requiring the observance of Sunday 
are really a survival of the old order, and that 
they constitute an intrusion of the church into 
legislation which is repugnant to modern ideas. 
Sunday may be regarded from two points of 
view: as a day of physical rest, and as a religious 
institution. There are many persons who have 
no respect for it as a religious institution who 
admit that a weekly rest-day is a physical neces- 
sity for man, and would assent to laws requiring 
such a rest-day, if laws were necessary to that 
end. But they would not consent that the laws 
should go farther than to prohibit work ; and to 
| the argument that, to keep Sunday as a rest-day, 
it is essential that ts should be restricted, 
‘they would answer that, in point of fact, it is 
| only among English-speaking people, and only 
imperfectly among them, that such an attempt is 
made. 
As a religious institution, Sunday rests upon 
a different basis. To Hebrews, Mohammedans, 
and those Protestant sects that observe the 
seventh instead of the first day of the week, 
Sunday has, of course, no sacredness. How 
far its observance may be made compulsory 
| upon them without trespassing upon the principle 
| that no form of relizion shall be established by 
legislation is a question to be thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 

To attack Sunday laws on the ground that 
| they infringe upon personal liberty is not enough. 
| All laws do that. That is what they are for: to 
| determine where personal liberty must be abridged 

for the public good. 

But the question how far the public good 

requires the enforcement of such restrictions 
|remains. May it be that some of the things 
'which we esteem a matter of conscience are 
| really a matter of habit? In old days it was the 
New England custom to keep Sunday from 
sunset Saturday to sunset Sunday. The New 
[England conscience of those days attached a 
| sacredness to Saturday evening which is no 
longer insisted on, and it permitted diversions on 
Sunday evening which would now be regarded 
by many as a desecration of the day. This 
| shifting emphasis placed on different portions of 
| Sunday suggests the wisdom of tolerance of those 
| whose views of the day in general do not accord 
with ours. 


at 














YEA AND NAY. 
| 


| “Tis not the many oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain, single vow that is vowed true. 
| Shakespeare. 
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Horseless Carriages. 


The desire for speed seems to be a universal 
human attribute. ‘‘Fleet-footed” was one of the 
highest compliments the old Greek poets paid to 
their favorite heroes. Men have loved the horse 
and envied the bird from time immemorial. 
Nowadays we outstrip the horse with locomotives 
and bicycles and trolley-cars, and in consequence 
he is falling somewhat into disuse. Doubtless, 
when we have learned to fly, we shall even speak 
disrespectfully of the eagle. 

The wide substitution of electricity and steam 
for horse-power has long been a commonplace. 
Heretofore rails have been needed in accomplish- 
ing the change. Of late there is a revival of 
interest in schemes for the use of horseless car- 
riages on the common roads. 

Such schemes date back at least into the last 
century. Cugnot, a Frenchman who died in 
1804, got into trouble by driving a steam-engine 
through the streets at the dangerous speed of 
three miles an hour. In England, during the 
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Paris to Bordeaux and back, a distance of seven 
hundred and forty-four miles. The entries 
included all of the three sorts of carriages hitherto 
chiefly used in such attempts—electric, steam 
and petroleum gas vehicles. An average speed 
of nearly fifteen miles an hour was attained by 
the winner. No casualties are reported. 

Quite recently, in America, the somewhat 
pathetic end of an enthusiast, who for years had 
been at work on a steam bicycle, was chronicled 
by the daily press. Having so far perfected his 
machine as to defeat, on a regular race-track, a 
field of expert wheelmen on ordinary bicycles, he 
died in the moment of victory from no apparent 
physical injury, but presumably from an excess 
of joy in his achievement. 

By no means the first victim to the desire for 
speed, he will hardly be the last. The flying- 
machine opens a comparatively fresh and 
apparently limitless field of adventure, which 
plenty of daring spirits will doubtless be found 
willing to enter. An offer of five thousand 
dollars has recently been made toward establish- 
ing a fund of a hundred thousand to promote - 
experiments on this particular line. 

Boys who are fond of birds and their nests will 
probably follow these experiments with interest 
and delight, while all winged creatures may well 
regard them with apprehension. The supplanted 
and disused horse, contemplating with silent 
indifference the swarm of trolley-cars, bicycles 
and other still more amorphous vehicles of the 
horseless description, is a melancholy figure. 
We can well imagine the consternation of the 
feathered tribe when the motorman and the 
*scorcher” give place to the man with artificial 
wings. 


+ 
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Imprisoned. 


Commencement at the Carlisle Training School 
for Indians proves to many of its guests a day of 
surprises. Some of them have studied the “‘Indian 
problem.” Their opinions are formed. But not 
infrequently the life-history of a single graduate 
routs all their-old beliefs. It is found that the 
evolution from vagabondish boyhood to civilized 
manhood is more than an argument: it is a fact. 

At a recent commencement the oration of a 
young Indian who conspicuously excelled his 
fellows gave peculiar pleasure. His subject was 
the future of his race. He treated it with an 
independence of judgment and breadth of thought 
that would not have done discredit to a statesman. 
At the end of the oration, one of the guests leaned 
forward to Captain Pratt, the superintendent of 
the school. 

“That Indian will be heard from some day!” he 
whispered. 

The superintendent turned, and the speaker 
saw that there were tears in his eyes. “When 
that boy first came,” he said, “he declared that 
he would not stay! Twice he ran away and I 
went after him and brought him back. I had even 
to lock him in the guard-house. 

“TI told him that he must stay—that I saw some- 
thing in him which he could not see, and I would 
never let him go. To-day we see the beginning of 
the result. Who can tell what the end will be?” 

To give up his happy freedom; to turn to an 





irksome task that would yield no delight—this 
| was the requirement, as the boy first saw it. The 
superintendent put the case in different terms: 
| Whether the boy should grow up a “blanket 
Indian” or an accomplished gentleman. The day 
came when the lad also saw that this had been 
the real problem. 

His is a not uncommon experience. The wise 
friend that constrains us takes many forms. In 
one case it may be illness; in another, poverty. 
That is a happy day when we decide to do our 
best under the conditions it imposes. 
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The Tsar’s Good Sense. 


There is probably no class of people in the world 
so stiff-necked in their own etiquette as the officers 
of the crack regiments in St. Petersburg. Since 
| Nicholas Il. became tsar he has endeavored to 
| discredit the notion that an army officer should 
| not ride in a street-car. In St. Petersburg the 
j}army officer has long considered himself too 
superior to the common civilian to share with him 

| this “vulgar” mode of conveyance. 
| A few weeks ago one of the few untitled officers 
| in the Russian capital ventured to ride in a stree! 
| car to his barracks. It was a presumptuous and « 
| courageous act, for he had to alight before the 





first thirty years of the present century, there | fashionable cavalryman’s club of the city. But it 
was quite a contest between locomotives of the | proved an uncomfortable act, for his fellow-officers 
rail and locomotives of the road, ending for aj declared that he had disgraced his uniform, and 
time in the complete triumph of the railways. | refused to listen to his quotations of the tsar’s 


Parliament, which by various restrictive laws 
has hampered the experimentation of aspiring 
inventors on the common highways. This legis- 
lation it is now proposed in large measure to 
repeal. 

On the continent of Europe the inventor has 
been less trammelled, and in France particularly 
the venturous Cugnot has had many suecessors ; 
possibly because of the destruction of the Bastille, 
to which he was once consigned after one of his 
trips. In the summer of 189% a Paris news- 
paper, Le Petit Journal, suecessfully organized 
a race between horseless carriages from Paris to 
Rouen. The intervening villages celebrated the 
oecasion by cannon-firing and flag-waving. Seven 
dogs run over, a lady bicyclist injured and a 
bursted boiler made up the list of casualties. 
There were nineteen entries, and the greatest 
speed attained was about eighteen miles an hour. 

Last year a similar race was organized, this 
time over a course extending all the way from 





But the victory was not won without the aid of 


remarks on the subject. 

After some days the colonel of the regiment 
urged upon the officer the propriety of resigning 
his commission. He gave as a reason his feelin 
and that of other officers, that he had committed a 
degrading offence by associating with the popu 
lace in a street-car. In his distress, the unfortu 
nate officer turned to a friend in high officia! 
| rank, who told the tsar of the affair. Nichola- 
|heard the story at four in the afternoon. He 
immediately put on a dark suit, and with his adj 
tant went to the locality where the officer he 
taken the car, boarded one and rode on it to th 
| barracks. He there alighted and getting on ° 

returning car, went back to the palace. 

The next day the colonel of the aristocrat! 
regiment in question received a full autogra) 
| account of the trip, which the young ruler ende'! 
| with these words: 
| “Am I still worthy to wear the uniform o! * 
| Russian officer? “Nicholas.” 
| Of course, there could only be one answer |” 
that question. There is now in that regime!’ 
significant reserve and silence respecting riding 
with despised plebeians, and titled snobs fall ove’ 
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each other to see who can signal a passing car | of the travellers from Sicily, and he came upon | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


first. 

The tsar deserves respect for his conduct. If he | 
shows as sound common sense in all state matters | 
as he has shown in this little affair, his reign will 
not be a deadly conservatism that clings to old 
forms and smothers progress and reform in its 
stagnant embrace. 


> 





SECOND THOUGHTS. 


An amusing episode belongs to the history of the | } 
Gurneys of Earlham, a family to which the beloved 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry belonged. Edward Edwards , 
was a devoted friend of the lovely Quakeress, and | 
there was a time when he was tempted to become 
something more. He had a great admiration for 
Catherine Gurney, and although he was an ex- 
tremely diffident man, he did rouse his courage to 
the point of sending her a proposal of marriage. 

Miss Catherine was a busy woman, for she had, | 
at the age of seventeen years, taken the entire 
charge of a great family of eleven brothers and 
sisters; and when the letter came, being occupied 
with other things, she slipped it into her pocket, | 
and forgot all about it. : 

Now came the humorously tragic side of the 
episode, for the letter had no sooner been sent 
than Mr. Edwards longed to recall it. His admira- 
tion for Catherine had not lessened, but mature 
consideration had made him sure that they were 
not suited to each other. 

At last he considered himself bound to commu- 
nieate his change of feeling to her, but his letter | 
had not been answered! Days went on, and he | 
dragged his unwilling feet to her gate. She was | 
walking down the driveway when she saw him 
approach, looking crestfallen and miserable. At | 
that moment she remembered the letter, and was 
filled with remorse. 

“0 Mr. Edwards,” she called, “I am so ashamed, 
so sorry! I have not even opened your letter.” 

The relief and joy which overspread his face 
were sufficiently puzzling, but she was the more 
perplexed when he exclaimed, with energy: 

“Oh, then, don’t read it!) Pray don’t read it! I 
beg of you destroy it unread!” 

She promised. Years passed, and they were 
very old friends when he told Catherine Gurney 
what was in the letter she did not read. 
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AN ENGLISH BLUNDER. 








bought it turned out from its place in his favorite | 


| tion of hero-worshippers as to be able to hold a 





Few things in the public prints are more amusing 
than the mistakes which English newspapers 
make about American affairs. Curious things, 
indeed, happen in America, according to these 
transatlantic journals. 


Not long ago the Westminster Gazette, a London | ht 


paper of a class which apparently takes pleasure 
in publishing matters discreditable to the United 
States and its people, presented the following 
statement: 

A COLONY OF TIPPLERS. 

One of the most curious colonies that have ever 
been established on the American continent is, | 
we learn irom the London American, about to 
settle in North Dakota. It is a colony of drunkards. 
Twenty-one drunkards and their families are about | 
to move from Indiana to take up their abode upon 
the virgin soil of North Dakota. They say they | 
will establish a “model drunkard colony.” 

Already they have purchased two thousand 
acres of land, and each family will receive an 
allotment of about fifty acres. The colony will be 
watched with much interest. It begins operations 
this month. Very likely all the colonists will want 
to start saloons, and then the question arises, 
Who will be ready to till the soil? 

This paragraph doubtless served to reénforce 
the ill opinion which some Englishmen have of 
Americans; but there are many Americans, per- 
haps, who will not readily see how the London 
paper came to make so absurd a mistake. 

The “drunkards” who are to go from Indiana . 
are not drunkards, but Dunkards—a peaceful and 
totally abstaining sect of German-American Bap- 
tists who call themselves The Brethren, but who | 
were called by their fellow-Germans Tunkers or , 
Dippers, because they practise baptism by immer- | 
sion. The name “‘Tunker” was soon corrupted 
into Dunkard. 

Their numbers have increased and they are now 
a very numerous sect. They observe entire tem- 
perance and great simplicity of life and dress, and 
conform in their lives as closely as possible to the 
usages of the early Christians. 
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A USE FOR A QUEEN. 


Recently Queen Victoria received a petition from 
a little girl which was quite irresistible in its way. 
the letters addressed by unknown persons to the 
‘jueen do not usually meet her eye, as their number 
's great and their character often indicative of 
‘unsound minds; but the epistle from this child 
the queen’s secretary deemed worthy to be brought 
to her attention. 

It began thus: “Dear Queen.—I let my doll fall 
nto a hole in the mountain; and as I know that 
the other side of the world belongs to you, I wish 
you would send some one there to find my doll.” 

The little girl believed the hole went clear | 

‘iwough the earth, and that the queen could easily | 
‘vive the doll hunted up on the other side. 

The queen was much amused at this petition; | 

\ though she was unable to grant it, she could 
snd a new doll to the little girl, and this she 
proceeded to do. 





° | 





NOT BEFORE THE SULTAN. 


‘t ts said that two French journalists, Messieurs 
‘pillard and Leroy, recently set out to make a | 
'r of the world without a sou, and they are pub- | 
‘sing an illustrated chronicle of their journey, 
“hich contains some curious incidents, among 
a is one that amusingly pictures the censor- 
in Turkey. The censor was reading one of the 
ae rs of their journal, describing the departure 
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| accompanied by a friend, who touches him or his 


| to look and listen 


| blurte “ 
“Blow me if he aint playing and dancing to it) 


the paragraph: 
“We embarked in sight of the city of Colone, 
behind which Etna, the highest voleano of Europe, | 


| reigns as master.” 


The censor shuddered, and erased the last three 
words. 

“But why,” said one ofthe journalists, 
scratch those out?” 

“Because,” was the answer, given with inde- 
scribable haughtiness, “there is none other than 
a majesty the sultan who reigns as master.” 


“do you 


MORE VALUABLE THAN DIAMONDS. 


It is not every man—not even every hero-wor- 
shipper—who would esteem the tooth of his hero 
of more value than diamonds. There is a ring 
belonging to an English nobleman, in which the 
place of honor, once occupied by a costly diamond, 
is given to a tooth that formerly did duty in a 
human jaw. 


The tooth cost no less than three thousand six | 
hundred and fifty dollars, but then it was the tooth | 
of the famous Sir Isaac Newton. A relic-monger | 
sold it by auction in 1816, and the nobleman who | 

| 


ring a valuable diamond, in order to insert the 
tooth in its stead. 
Another tooth which so far excites the venera- 


court of its own, and to draw from long distances 
a small host of followers, is one that was originally 
hidden away behind the lips of Victor Hugo. It is | 
kept at his former residence in a glass case bearing 
the puccriesion: 
oth drawn from the jaw of Victor Hugo by | 
the dentist. on Wednesday, August 11, 1871, in 
e gardens attached to the house of Madame 
Kock at three o’clock in the afternoon.” 
The wig of a literary man seems to have been | 
even more sought after than his teeth. That which 
| Sterne wore while writing “Tristam Shandy” was 
sold soon after the writer's death for ten thousand 
dollars, and the favorite chair of Alexander Pope | 
brought five thousand dollars. 
the most extravagant instance of literary | 
relic-worship, according to the St. Louis Republic, 
is that of a well-known Englishman, who con- 
stantly wears, in a small locket attached to a 
chain around his neck, a portion of the charred 
skull of Shelley. 


WHAT BLIND MEN DO. 


One is sometimes almost inclined to doubt if 
seeing is, after all, so necessary a sense as it 
seems to us who enjoy it. Blind people can, if | 
they will, do so many things which we are apt to 
regard as reserved for men and women with eyes! 


One of these is a blind ee ef Paris, who 
has taken to os the — He does not, 
indeed, attempt to ride en irely alone, but is 


—< rom time to time in such a Way as to assure 
him that he is getting in no one’s way, and that 

8 way is clear. 

Other blind persons have done things as remark- 
able as this. Zdgar Guilbeau, a blind man 
who founded a museum for the blind, was able | 
ride a horse, swim in the river, go about} 
alone through the streets of Paris, and even to 
explore without a guide through the precipitous 
— region about Cauterets, in the Pyrenees 

He also wrote and published two volumes of 
pe etry— not so remarkable an achievement for a 

lind person, since poetry and blindness are often 
found in company. 

A still more remarkable blind man was Vidal. 
the sculptor, who, indeed, learned his art i 
seeing, and lost his sight at the age of twenty- 
eight. He was not <i cae by this calamity, 
but became a successful sculptor of animals. He 
was so proud of his trium h over misfortune that 
he signed all his works, “Vidal, aveugle’’—Vidal. 
the blind man. 

John Marchant Mundy, an American blind 
sculptor, is the author of a statue of Washington 
pian - Tarrytown, N. Y., which has been much 


KNEW THE PRINCESS. 


Boys who live in the streets and by their wits 
naturally acquire quickness of vision are pretty 
hard to fool. A London newspaper tells us that 
one of the princesses of England found this oi 
for herself recently. 


The Princess Maud went shoppin oe 
incog. While she was walking along the street, 
she was accosted by a little street arab who was | 
the happy possessor of a pair of large, pathetic, 
brown eyes and a tangled crop of curly brown 
hair. He was engaged in the absorbing task of 
earning his living (and, perhaps, some one else’s 
as well) by retailing “ fresh spring flowers, penny 
and tuppence a bunch.” 

The princess stopped, and while choosing some 
flowers was a little startled by the lad’s saying in 
an excited and familiar whisper: | 

“It’s all right, miss, I knows yer; but I'll keep | 
it dark and won’t split on | 

The princess smilingly shook her head in deni: ul. | 

“Yes, I do knows a (more emphatically) 
“ye’s Princess Maud; I twigged yer directly.” | 


DISSATISFIED. 


Peace and comfort are relative terms. There is 
an old, old Irish story of three hermits in the 
wilderness, who, sick of the clamor of the world, 
had sought that safe retreat. 


At the end of a year of silence, one remarked, 
“It’s a fine life we’re having here!” 

Not another word was uttered until the end of 
one Yee when the second hermit replied: 

Time “went on, and when the third year had 
| elapsed, the last hermit, showing signs of impa- 
| tience at the chatter of his companions, broke in, 

“If 1 can’t get peace here, I’ll go back to the 
world!’ 


QUEER PRANKS. 


An English journal reports a comical experience | 


of a musician in a quiet Kentish village. 

He happened to be in the place over Sunday, 
and went to the little parish church, where. after 
service, he was introduced to the organist and 
| invited to try the organ. 

As he began to play. the people zathered about 

y and b . in the course of his 
improvisation, he inoduces’ a piece of rather 
rapid — -playing, upon which a rustic youth 
out 


himself!" 





mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [Adr. 
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Youth’s Companion 


Readers will be interested to know 
about the wonderful voyage of the 


“Sozodont” 


which left New York, June 26, '96 

An account of this voyage with 

a picture of the boat and a sample 

of Sozodont will be sent by mail 

for the postage, five cents, to any 

one mentioning THE COMPANION. 
Address, 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


Proprietors of Sozodont, 
NEW YORK. 

















Meg pte aia 


The duelling pistol now occupies its proper place, 


— 
in the © 


museum of the collector of relics of barbarism. The pistol ought 
© 


=~ 
to have beside it the pestle that turned out pills like bullets, to ©) 
be shot like bullets at the target of the liver. 
still in evidence, and will be, probably, until everybody has tested 
the virtue of Ayer’s sugar coated pills. 
Instead of driving it they coax it. They 
are compounded on the theory that the liver does its work thor- 
oughly and faithfully under obstructing conditions, and if the 
obstructions are removed, the liver will do its daily duty. When 
your liver wants help, get ‘the pill that will,” 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


friend, not as an enemy. 
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But the pestle is 


They treat the liver as a i 
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An Airy Delusion. | 
One day, in lovely summer weather, 
A pretty, little, crimson feather 
That in a garden pathway lay, 
Was by the wind uplifted lightly 
And, shining in the sunshine brightly, 
Went flying gracefully away. 
“Well,” said he with great pride, “T never, 
Bright as Lam, thought that I'd ever 
Be turned into a bird and fly. 
But it has chaneed, and though T love you, 
Now, that Lam so far above you, 
Dear flowers, I must say ‘good-by.’"’ 
The pinks and poppies, looking after 
The boaster, fairly shook with lanugliter, 
And thought some very funny things. 
But an old thistle growled, “Like others 
I’ve known, who might have been his brothers, 
He has mistaken wind for wings. 
“Let him go on, a-twirling, twirling, 
This way and that a-whirling, whirling, 
With airs that ea are absurd. : 
He'll tind when his false comrade stops him 
In his vain flight; and rudely drops him, 
One feather does not make a bird.” 


MARGARET EYTINGE. 


<@- 


What He Did. 


The Congregationalist gives an account of 
an interesting seene which was witnessed recently 
in the city of Boston. The Salvation Army 
had assembled for the funeral of a dead com- 
rade—Captain Zeke. 

The coffin was open. There were no costly 
trappings on it, not even a wreath of flowers, to 
do honor to the motionless form within. But 
the cold hall had been filled for hours with hard- 
looking men and women out of the slums, whose 
faces bore the marks of debased lives. 

The tears coursed unheeded down their cheeks 
as the comrades of the dead man told in voices 
broken by feeling, how the man now dead had 
loved the poor; how he had worked for them 
simply and uneceasingly, denying himself proper 
food and rest that he might help them. 

This obseure work of self-sacrifice had gone 
on for years, the man’s bodily strength slowly 
weakening with it. No reward came to him but 
the love of the wretched folk whom he served, 
and the sure confidence that God was with him. 
He had missed all the good things,—the comforts, 
the cheer, the gaiety of life. He had suffered 
much, and now the soldier of Jesus lay there iz 
his poor coffin, dead. His work was done. 

One of his comrades turned to the crowd of 
men and women whom he had served so long, 
and said: 

“Who will take up his work? You know 
what his life was—how hard, how unselfish. | 
Who among you is willing to try to follow in his | 
steps?” | 

There was a long silence. Then a poor| 
workingman came forward and knelt by the) 
coffin. Two women followed. Then others, | 
until eighteen men and women were kneeling | 
around him. 

It may be that they did not persevere in their | 
resolve; that they turned back, daunted by hard | 
work and bare days. But even if the dead man | 
had accomplished nothing more, it was much | 
that the love of him could draw for a brief time | 
these men and women out of their gross lives up | 
to the heights of self-sacrifice where men talk 
apart with God. 

We are not dumb and cold, like this dead 
soldier. Life is yet in our veins. We have the 
present in our clutch, and are pressing on to 
conquer the future. 

But what man or woman do we lift upward to | 
God? What life has come out of the depths in | 
answer to our call? 
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A Sorrowful Picture. 


When the French Cardinal Mazarin was fifty- 
nine years old he was told by his physician that 
he was mortally stricken by disease, and had but 
two months to live. The bitterness of the sensuous 
cardinal at the thought of giving up all that he 
prized—his authority, his position, and above all 
his material possessions—has been wonderfully 
described by Brienne. 

One day, says Brienne, I was walking in the 
new apartments of Mazarin’s palace—in the small | 
gallery in which was a piece of tapestry repre- 
senting the life of Scipio. The cardinal possessed 
no lovelier specimen. Presently I heard some one 
coming, and by the sound of the slippers shuffling 
along the floor, I knew it was Mazarin himself. 

I stepped behind the piece of tapestry and heard 
him say, “And [ must bid farewell to all this!” 
At each step he halted, for he was very weak, and 


supported himself first on one limb, then on the | 


other; and ae his eyes on whatever work of 
art met his gaze, he 

the — bottom of his heart, “And I must bid 
farewell to all this!” 

added, “‘What pains I have taken to procure all 
these things! Howcan I give them up? Where I 
am going I shall see them no more!” 

As he said this, | heaved a deep sigh, which I 
could not repress, and he heard me. ‘Who is it?” 
he said. ‘Who is it?” 

“Tis I, sir; | was waiting for an opportunity to 
speak to your eminence.” 

“Come nearer, nearer,” he answered, in a voice 
broken by suffering. He was in his woollen 
dressing-gown lined with gray squirrel, and had 
his nighteap on. “Give me your arm,” he said; “1 
am dreadfully weak and can walk no farther.” 

“Your eminence would do well to be seated a 
little,” said I, and I started to bring him a chair. 

“No,” said he, ‘no, | prefer to walk, and I have 
something to see to in my library.” 

1 offered him my arm, and he leaned on it, but he 


Then gazing round, he | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


would not allow me to speak to him concerning | without the least apparent result ; but in the spring 


public affairs. 
understand them,” he said. 
king, and do what he bids you. 
other things to think of.” : 
Presently he reverted to his original reflections. 
“Look, my friend, at that lovely painting by 
Correggio, at that Venus by Titian, at that incom- 
parable Deluge by Antonio Caracci, for I know 
you love pictures and can appreciate them. Alas! 
my dear friend, I must bid farewell to them all. 
Adieu, cherished objects that 1 have so much 
loved, and that cost me so much to acquire!” 


“Mention them to the 
I now have many 
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More Baboo English. 


The delightful qualities of Baboo English are 
again exemplified in some extracts recently given 
in a London newspaper from a book published in 


India, partly in Sansecrit and partly in native | 


English, descriptive of the Queen’s Jubilee. The 
volume is a trifle belated, as the Jubilee year was 
1887; but it was worth waiting for. It is prefaced 
by letters of appreciation from various distin- 
guished persons, including a native general who 
informs the flattered author, Pandit Lalchandra, 
that his “ideas are genuine, and his language 
sweet and stylish,” and a group of forty-five 
pandits of Benares, who apostrophize him thus: 

O Vidya-Bhaskar Pandit Lalehandra, most 
learned of the pease’ We read your wonderful 
work, the “Jubilee-Pramodika,”’ and our minds 
were plunged in the ocean of pleasure, as the 
partridge is swelled with joy at the sight of the 
autumnal moon. 

If Lalehandra swelled with pride in response to 
this joyous expansion or pleasurable plunge—the 
simile is slightly bewildering—he did not thereby 
lose his capacity for admiration of his superiors in 
rank or ability—especially in rank. His apostro- 
phes, in the course of the work, to Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Harris, and various other noblemen, and 
also those addressed to the queen herself, breathe 
an ardor unrivalled and unapproachable. Upon 
the opening of the Dufferin Bridge he breaks forth: 

O Lord Dufferin! thou, by op the fort- 
able bridge, hast removed the troubles which the 
inhabitants of Kashi had to suffer from rain, cold, 
air, railway and sun when they had no bridge over 
the river. These troubles could not be removed 
by any one except God, 

This extraordinary self-contradiction rather 
takes away one’s breath, but Lalchandra no doubt 
meant that, while such things as rain, cold, air, 
the sun and perhaps the railway were not m 
themselves humanly removable, the inconvenience 
which they caused was capable of being obviated. 
Lord Harris, who has won a reputation in athletic 
sports, is more comprehensibly if no less comically 
addressed : 

Thy extreme cleverness in the manly game of 
cricket (which is only played by brave persons) has 
given thee the first place (among best cricketeers). 
On his lordship’s departure, as a proof of their 
sincere love toward thee for thy ever wonted kind- 
ness and endearing disposition, the inhabitants of 
Kent expressed their sorrow same like the pocrk 


ry 





| of Vraj testified at the departure of Krishna to 


Mathura. Thy departure was also greatly honored 

7 the presence (on the shore) of Right Hon’ble 

os ~ rcs as well as Sir James Ferguson, 
aronet. 


Passing from the “cricketeer” to the queen, the 
loyal pandit, wishing to express his sorrow that 
he and others of his race are unable to visit her in 
her own tight little island, puts it in this decidedly 
dubious form: “Although very remotely anxious, 
we, the natives of India, cannot go as the fruit of 
our sins to England to have an interview with Her 
Imperial Majesty!” After which he breaks out in 
praise of her rule, after a fashion which our readers 
may interpret if they can. 


The most wonderful rope of law which thou 
hast twined for us lets loose to the bound of it, but 
confines him who is unbound. The brilliant fire of 
= | military circles blazes violently and is wonder- 
ful because the bold but enimical characters who 
fall into it are burnt to ashes, but grass-eaters 
{i-¢-» who yield submission) escape its devouring 

ames. 


In conclusion, he indulges in the following 
apostrophe to the imperial “girl,” at seventy-seven 
years of age: 


Many a queen has brought forth fortunate girls, 
but the giving birth to a fortunate and virtuous 
girl like thee is attributed only to thy mother, as 
there are many quarters which produce the light 
of the stars, but the east is the only quarter which 
produces the innumerable rare of sun. We people 
offer up prayers with exquisite delight and pleas- 
ure that God grant thee immortality, exalt thy 
glory, and mayst thou live in perpetual happiness 
with the members of royal family and Fhglish 

entry. These are the benedictions of Pandit 

Ichandra. 


~~ 
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The Garden of Nightingales. 


Those who live in the country, and who take an 
interest in the birds and other wild creatures about 
them, know that it is possible to attract certain 
wild visitors to a neighborhood or a definite spot 
by establishing there the conditions which partic- 
ularly suit them. A single season may not suffice 
to attract any given sort of bird; but a little 
persistence will at last be rewarded with success, 
for the wild creatures are vigilant in the pursuit of 
conditions favorable to their development, and 
seem to pass from one to another the word that 
here or there worms are to be found, or seeds, or 
sheltering bushes; and that from this or that place 
their enemies or pet aversions are absent. 


The nightingale is said to be peculiarly plen- 


( | tiful as well as peculiarly musical in the Sierra 
> said again and again, as from | 


Morena, a range of mountains in Spain. A French 
gentleman whose experience is related by Mon- 
sieur De Cherville, a writer on out-of-door subjects, 
had heard the birds sing there. He was enchanted 
and went back to his own estate in France, re- 
solved to make of it ‘a little Sierra Morena.” 

As the first step, he banished cats. The cat is as 
great an admirer of the nightingale as is the human 
European, but its admiration is based on gastro- 
nomic instead of musical tastes. The nightingale 
nests low, and sings long. and _ is therefore easily 
found and reached by cats. This gentleman did 
a. therefore, to exile all cats from his “Sierra 
Morena.” 


His next mer was to propagate worms about | 
i 


the place. He had numerous spots in his woods 
scratched thoroughly and earthworms planted, 


and he left in places where birds could get at them | 


an abundant provision of meal-worms. 
These and other devices recommended by nat- 


| 
| 


| 


“Tam no longer in a condition to | of the third year he was delighted to hear nightin- 


gales singing in his woods. And thereafter their 
numbers increased, until the gentleman estimated 
with immense satisfaction that twelve pairs of the 
birds were breeding on his domain. 

Every night for two months each year he was 
made happy by the rapturous songs of “his” birds ; 
and the estate became famous in the country about. 
as the “garden of nfghtingales.”” He spent so 
much time in listening to them that he became 
familiar with their individual songs—as any one 
may who listens much and attentively to the 
singing of birds of almost any species; and he 
named them all after famous opera singers whom 
he had heard and admired. 

Some years after a visit to this garden of the 
nightingales, Monsieur De Cherville, who tells its 
story, met its proud possessor, from whom he had 
hear nothing in the meantime. 

“And how,” said Monsieur De Cherville, after 
the greeting, “is your Sierra Morena now? Do 
the nightingales still visit it?” 

“I beg your pardon?” asked the ee. 

Monsieur De Cherville repeated his question. 
The gee smiled sadly, and answered: 

“Oh, they still come every year! But do you know 
that nightingales age. like the rest of us? | 
birds still sing, but they don’t sing nearly as well 
as they used to. Their voices have grown feeble; 
it is seldom that you will distinguish in their 
warblings those delicate and at the same time full- 
toned melodies that once pleased you so much!” 

Monsieur De Cherville sighed, too, for he had 
already noticed that his friend had grown atro- 
ciously deaf. 


pe — 


Our Flag. 


The ing, floats east, the flag floats west; 
The skies unveil their glory ; 
Each stripe reflects the loving light, 
Star tells to star its story. 
From sea to sea, in calm or storm, 
Shine on, O Flag, in beauty 
For all who walk in Freedom’s ways, 
For all who died for duty. 
GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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Slow of Understanding. 


A correspondent of the Companion reports an 
amusing occurrence which took place in the 
municipal court of N., not long ago, in connection 
with an assault and battery case which two 
Canadian women had taken thither for adjudica- 
tion. 


Mesdames Rodier and Saint-Onge, tenants of 
the third floor of a large tenement-house, had been 
unable to agree as to the meee of a sign nailed 
up on the roof in the rear of their apartments, to 
the effect that tenants of the third floor might use 
the clothes-lines in common. Neither of the 
women spoke a word of English, and each, know- 
ing that the sign had to do with the use of the 
lines, was disposed to construe it in her own favor, 
and to the prejudice of the other. 

They finally came to blows. Madame Laroche- 
fontaine, another tenant of the same floor, was the 
only witness to the trouble. In the police court, 
the city solicitor, endeavoring to get af the facts 
in the premises, interrogated Madame Laroche- 
fontaine : 

“Now tell us what was the first you heard said 
poeroen these women relative to the sign in 

nglish.”’ 

“O m’sieur, they spoke in French. Neither of 
them can spik Eenglis.” 

“Well, what did they say?” : 

The witness repeated part of an animated dis- 
cussion in the original tongue. 

“No, no. Supposing vy | had been speaking in 
_—— what would they have said?” 

“How can I tell, m’sieur, what they would have 
said under circumstances so different?” 

he judge, ogee | the difficulty, came to the 
assistance of the solicitor. 

“T understand,” he said, “that Madame Rodier 
claimed the right to the use of more of the lines 
than Madame Saint-Onge was willing she should 
have. Am I right?” 

“Yes, m’sieur.” 

“And Madame Rodier complained of the inter- 
ference of Madame Saint-Onge?”’ 

“Certainement.”’ 

“Now let us suppose that both these ladies 
understood and spoke English, what would their 
conversation have been relative to the lines?” 

“O m’sieur le juge, if they had been able to spik 
Eenglis, they would haf ondestood the sign, and 
nefair haf had the trouble.” 

And it was only after a good deal of interrogation 
and explanation that Madame Larochefontaine 
was made to see that she was asked to interpret 
the conversation between the combatants, which 
she finally did. 


ac} 
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When Bruin Came Into Camp. 


One of the latest of the New York Sun’s bear 
stories comes from Black Stream, Maine, and is 
reported by a party who had been in camp in an 
old shanty, fishing, hunting. and in a general way 
enjoying the wild life of the woods. Pleasant as 
they found their mode of existence, they did not 
pursue it as long as they had intended, for the 
reason given in their narrative, which is subjoined 
herewith: 

The nights were warm, and we had left the door 
propped open for ventilation. 
shanty were our bunks; on the other we had 
arranged our commissary department. 
we cooked outside, and after supper sat round the 
fire, smoking and telling stories. 

| Last Friday we took a hard tramp down the 





| 
| 


| 


| stream and back again, and after supper, being | 
e 


| well tired out, we turned in early. , some 
| time in the night we were waked up by a sudden 
rumpus in the camp. The door suddenly slammed 
shut, as it had a way of doing when the prop was 
|removed, and then there was a great = 
about. Tin dishes and kettles were knocked 
| down, and something sent the little cross-legged 
table into a corner. 

| Somebody lighted a match, and we saw a big 
| black bear standing in the midst of our eatables. 
A bueketful of doughnuts were rolling about his 
furry feet. There was butter on his nose, and 
| molasses was dripping from all sides of his head. 
| The old fellow looked rather disconcerted, but he 
didn’t forget to keep on munching the big string 
of trout_we had so laboriously brought in that 
| night. He was backed up pretty near the door, 
and the only window was right beside it. 





The | useful companion. 


AUGUST 27, 1896. 


me, and then with a crash he went out of the 
window. 

Our visitor had departed, and somebody finally 
had sense enough to light a lantern. Nobody was 
seriously hurt, but Ed was missing. 

While we looked at each other in blank horror, 
a faint voice called “Help!” We finally located 
the appeal in the chimney, and the owner of it was 
Ed, and wedged in “for keeps.”” We had to tear 
that rock chimney nearly all down to rescue him. 
He said he tumbled into the fireplace when the 

rch broke down, and with self-preservation 
uppermost in mind, tried to crawl out of the 
smoke. hole. 


* 
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Well Meant, but Too Late. 


A pathetic story, true or well-invented, comes 
from the St. Louis Republic. At a little station 
fifty miles from Chicago, an old farmer boarded a 
railway train: a thin man, with a sensitive mouth 
half-concealed by an iron-gray beard, dressed in 
what were evidently his most uncomfortable Sun- 
day clothes. He slid softly into a seat beside a 
grave stranger. 


Two or three times the old man turned his face 
toward the flying landscape. The stranger was 
struck with the troubled expression, and glanced 
wistfully at his companion. The latter spoke at 
last with a pathetic huskiness in his voice: 

“I am going to the city for the second time in my 
> he said, half-startled at his own words. 

- les? J 

“Thirty years ago come July I went there for a 
wedding suit, and I am going back to-day for a 
coffin and a shroud for the little woman that 
married me. ’ 

“You don’t know what it is, mister,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to live and work ’longside a woman for 
thirty year's, in and day out, to find her always 
gm and willing and working—and then leave 
her lying dead and cold with her worn-out hands 
erossed on her breast. It was just a little after 
the turn of the night, and nobody but me was 
ss when Margie kinder woke up. 

David,’ says she, ‘it’s restful—so restful, and | 
am so tired.’ And so she went to sleep again and 
didn’t wake up this side of heaven. 

“You know, stranger, these words of hers have 
set me to thinking. Poor, tired soul, I never knew 
how much she needed rest. We never thought of 
it while we were working and skimping and 
saving, a lay up something for the children. 

“She never had any pleasure, she never took any 
ge = or visited the other women. She raisec 
the children and fed the pigs and milked the cows 
and churned and cooked for the harvest hands. | 
never knew or thought how she did it all with 
those poor crossed hands of hers. 

“Some folks say it won’t do any good, mister, 
but I am going to see that she is put away in 
something rich. We wasn’t skimping and saving 
for thirty years for this, but I’m going to have the 
— that money can buy. She’s earned it, God 

nows.” 
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None to Waste. 


The author of “Campaigning in South Africa and 
Egypt” gives a pertinent illustration of the virtue 
there is in necessity. He had been asked by a 
friendly Boer in Africa to go out shooting. Accord. 
ingly, he writes, I took a rifle and a bag of eart- 
ridges and set out for the appointed spot. When 
I met my friend, he said: 


“What have you got in that bag? your dinner?” 

“No,” 1 answered, “cartridges,” whereupon he 
roared with laughter. ; 

“You Englishmen must be very rich,” said he. 
“The cost sixpence apiece here.” 

“Where are yours?” I asked. 

“In_ this,” 
barrelled rifle. 

“You don’t intend to shoot much?” 

“Two spring buck are all I can carry.” 

“Suppose you miss!” : 

“Nobody misses when a cartridge costs six- 
pence.” 

There was somes instructive in the remark. 
It perhaps proved “a the Boers had, in 1881, 
beaten the English. For the Boer, unwilling to 
waste his ammunition, will aim and take down his 
rifle a dozen times, until he is satisfied that he is 
going to get something for his eartridge. : 

On the occasion in question my friend got his two 
bucks, while I fired five cartridges and got one. 


ne answered, tapping his double- 


2 
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Suffering a Sea Change. 


By way of illustrating the simplicity of the 
ordinary British seafaring man, a London paper 
tells the story of a recent curious occurrence ona 
man-of-war which was lying off the Hampshire 
coast. 


A distinguished English statesman, of a corpu- 
lent figure. spent a holiday by the seaside in that 
viemity. and paid a visit to the man-of-war. After 
dinner, as the weather had turned bad, the captain 
asked him to remain on board overnight, and 
generously gave up his own cabin to him. The 
= it should be explained, is a very small man. 

he next morning the captain’s servant, who 
was unaware of what had been done, came to his 
master’s door with his customary cup of coffee. 
and knocked a couple of times without receiving 
any answer. Somewhat alarmed, he opened tie 
door and looked in, asking politely, “Don’t you 


On one side of the | Want your coffee this mornihg, sir?” 


hen there came from the captain’s bed a sort 


Our meals | Of deep growl, and the man perceived in the bed a 


—— figure turning beneath the clothes. He 
dropped the coffee-cup in great fright and rushed 
to the ship’s surgeon. 

“For dear sake, sir,” he gasped, “come to the 
captain atonee! He’s apocebiess, sir, and swollen 
to ten times his natural size!” 





* 


Just the Thing. 


An English journal tells of an amusing rebuke 
administered to a sharp bargainer, one of tliose 
persons who always wish to get more than tlicir 
money’s worth. The offender in the present 
instance was a woman, who sent the followin 
advertisement to a London paper: 


“A lady in delicate health wishes to meet wit! @ 
She must be domestic, music]. 


match burned out, and nobody moved or spoke | an early riser, amiable, of good appearance, and 


| for a moment. 


Through the centre of the camp, high above the | stainer preferred. Comfortable home. No salary 


berths, a pole had been placed on which to hang | 


blankets. I thought of it as a perch out of the 
bear’s reach. and when there came another 
scramble on the floor, and I knew Mr. Bear was 
changing ee. I gave a wild whoop and sailed 
for where I knew that pole to be. It seems that 
everybody else had the same brilliant plan, and up 
we all went. 

Snap! crack! crash! down we all came, ’mid 
yells and groans and growls that struck terror to 
the hearts of city sportsmen. 

For an instant bedlam reigned, and each thought 
himself the victim. 1 felt a pair of feet that nearly 


uralists he resorted to elaborately for two years | crushed me press my back as the beast went over 


have some experience in nursing. A_ total ab- 
A few days afterward the advertiser receive !)) 
express a basket labelled: “This side up—\ith 
care — perishable.” On opening it she found a 
tabby cat, with a letter tied to its tail. It ran thus: 
“MADAM.—In response to your advertisement, 
am happy to furnish tn with a very useful com- 
panion, which you will find exactly suited to yo! 
requirements. She is domestic, a good voci!'st. 
an early riser, possesses an amiable ~ oe on. 
and is considered handsome. She has had a greet 
experience as a nurse, having brought up a fre 
family. 1 need scarcely add that she is a tot 
stainer. As salary is no object to her, she will se'y 
you faithfully in return for a comfortable home. 


rye 
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The Borrowed Baby. 


One day my little friend, Annie Clayton, found 
a letter lying upon the table. It was all her own 
letter, and had been sent to her by her Aunt 
Jenny—who lives far away, down South. Down 
among the lemons, bananas, figs and oranges, 
where the mocking-birds flit in and out of the 
queer-looking trees and ‘bushes, as common as 
honey-bees at the North. 

This time the letter puzzled 
Annie, and at first she could 
not guess just what Aunt Jen- 
ny did mean. Here is the 
letter, see if you can guess any 
better : 

“My Dear Little Niece.— \ 
Since your mamma cannot 
come to bring you down to see 
me, and as you are too big to 
have a postage-stamp tied to 
you to send you by mail, | find 
I must try to get along without 
you. 
“Now that I am so lonely, 
what do you suppose I have 
done? I will tell you, dearie; 
go listen! I have borrowed a 
little baby to keep me company. 

“Yes, I have borrowed a 
baby; but if you could see Se Swett 
him, I know you would say, 
‘Oh, what a funny child!’ 
Well, so he may be; but he is 
a very nice little fellow, and so 
good-natured and happy! He 
sings to himself all day long, 
and hardly ever cries. 

“1 first saw him sitting upon 
the steps of a nice large gro- 
cery, quite near my home, and 
I took a great fancy to him 
because he looked so lonely. 
To be sure, I found that he 
had a brother and two little 
sisters, but for some reason he 
seemed to keep all by himself. 
He cried when I spoke to him. 
Then I asked him—for I took 
him up in my arms—if he 
would come to live with me, 
and he looked right up into 
my eyes and said yes, as 
plainly as he could speak, 
which is not very well. 

“Then I had to ask his 
mother’s consent, and if she 
could spare him. She _hesi- 
tated, and walked uneasily 
about for a time, but at last 
we settled it all, and so the 
baby is lent to me for a while! 

“This mother is a very busy 
mother, and a very, very hard 
worker. Indeed, she often 
works all night long, so you 
can see that her large family 
was quite a tax upon her, al- 
though she loved them all very 
dearly. Like all good moth- 
ers, she put her own feelings 
aside, and tried to do what 
seemed to be best for her 
children. 

“They told me at the store 
how beautifully clean she kept 
them. They were as pure as 
wax that has been bleached in 
the sun. Their faces were 
always well washed, and no 
one ever saw soiled hands or unbrushed hair 
upon any of these little ones. 

“Then I found that she had but one suit of 
clothes for my boy,—the baby I borrowed, you 
know,—but that one was all in perfect order, so 
[ told her that everything would be looked out 
for if she would only lend him to me. 

“So the little fellow is here. He is so fat and 
lively. His little every-day suit fits him fike a 
glove. Perhaps, dear, you would like to know 
its color. Well, it is a pretty, clear buff, and his 
mother trimmed it very neatly with narrow stripes 
of braid of a darker shade. She finished it at 
the wrists and throat with the softest, creamiest, 
‘furriest? swan’s-down she could find, and as his 
eyes shine like two bright stars, he looks very 
neat and pretty when all dressed for the day. 

“Did he miss his mother and brother and 
sisters? Yes; he cried very hard the first day, 
but I coaxed and petted, and let him play with 
Some bright, pretty toys, until he became quite 
contented. Now he seems as happy as can be. 

““Wasn’t his mother good to spare him? Just 
think how hard she works, and the people who 
employ her do not pay her any wages at all! 

They give her and her children all they want to 
eat, and a nice, snug bed; but she has to provide 
all their clothing, and they tell me she does all 
her own washing, ironing and mending. 





THE YOUTH'S 


“Don’t you see how busy she is kept? Why, 
I saw her this morning, but she could only stop 
long enough to exchange a pleasant ‘Good day,’ 
|and then off she hurried to her work. I 
| almost forgot to tell you that she superintends 
| the rat and mouse department of the grocery,—a 
very important position, I can tell you,—and 
they say that they have not a word of fault to 
find with the way she manages her business. 
Now, don’t you wish you could see my baby ? 
Your loving Aunt Jenny.” 
“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Annie. “I know! I 
know! Isn’t that just too cunning of auntie?” 
E. S. TRAGMORE. 


* 
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/XORNING "Weil 


Ker pair brushed as sete as silk, 
ontentedly eating ber morning meal 
C O} waxing but bread and ilk 


Jzbeeb A. (om ns 





CoMMON DENOMINATOR.—A teacher was 
one day explaining addition of fractions to a lad 


M1 


lirele Rese in ber clean whire fr 


A Sad Mistake. 


Sweet Mary started out for church 
All on a Sunday morning, 

With flowered gown 

And bonnet white, 

Sweet eyes cast down 

But face so bright, 

For over and above it all = 
She held her first new parasol. 


Sweet Mary hied her home from church 
All on a Sunday morning; 

But pride was gone, 

Our little maid 

Was so forlorn, 

For o’er her head 

Far down the long and crowded aisle, 
She’d held her parasol the while. 


G. H. 8&8. 
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Jenny’s Concert. 


Jenny was tied in the orchard yesterday, 
because it was cool and pleasant under the trees. 
We were sitting near by, and the dogs were with 
us, Beppo asleep, and Di poking about with her 
nose in the air. 

By and by a band came round the corner, 
marching on its way down to the town. It was 
a minstrel band, and they wore lon: white coats 


& night when the birds are in their nests, 

snd bright stars shine in the skies. 

She lays herself down on ber little bed 
Ad goon off t° dreamland flies. 


COMPANION. 


of nine years. She said: “I can no more add 
one-third and one-fourth without bringing them 
to a common denominator, than 1 can add three 
girls and four boys.” “But I can do that!” he 
cried, “seven children,” then added quickly, 
“Ah! but that is reducing them to a common 
denominator !”’ 


—_—_—____~@e— 


Such a Boy. 


Oh, such legs for hunting eggs, 
Such arms for raking hay, 
Such an eye for apple-pie. 
And such a boy to play! 


* 
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“WERE you frightened, Lois, when you spoke 
your piece?” “No-o, I wasn’t frightened, mamma, 
but somehow I felt dreadfully wiggley at first!” 
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drums and trumpets and making a beautiful 
noise. When Jenny heard the music she pricked 
up her ears, and then she began to bray. Her | 
braying sounds as if her windpipe had been | 
broken and tied up with coarse string. It is the 
worst noise that any one round here ever heard. 
Then Di began to sing, as she always does 
when she hears music. She threw her head | 
back, and just yowled, ‘“‘Ki-yi! ki-yi!” as loud 
as she could. And Jenny threw her head back | 
and brayed ‘“‘Hee-haw! hee-haw!” as loud as | 
she could, and that was very loud. 
So the music was almost drowned, and the | 
minstrels all laughed till they almost dropped | 
their instruments, and we laughed, too, and Di | 
howled and Jenny squealed, and all the neighbors | 
came out of their houses to see what was the | 
matter. | 
So we call that Jenny’s concert. 


LAuRA E. RICHARDS. 
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LITTLE Edith was playing in the yard. Sud-| 
denly she ran into the house. ““O mamma!” said 
she, “I saw a great long snake in the yard.” 
“How long?” exclaimed mamma. “A foot long?” | 





“Oh, longer than that. It was a leg long!” 


' 


y hee Rose 
S bappy as happy can be 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
SOME CHARACTERS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


My first is a meat, with eggs a good dish; 
My second’s allow, or permit, if you wish. 
My first is so modest and bashful, withal, 
My second’s a tuft of your hair, that is all. 
My first is the city of Italy’s pride; 
My second’s a vowel, which you mustn't elide; 
My third is another, if that’s any guide. 
My first’s a girl’s name —to your 
wits put a file; 
My second and third describe 
her, the while, 
If she is well-bred, understand, 
and has style. 
A name of one syllable here 
roe will see, 
A villainous smile, devoid of all 
glee. 
My first you take as a witness 
before heaven; 
My second some take when an 
inch they are given; 
My third is a vowel, just one of 
the seven. 
It is said that George Washing- 
ton, even in fun, 
Never told at all, in his life, my 
one; 
—— My two you will find by the 
, sea, | am sure; 
My third you will do, be your 
life e’er so pure. 
My first is the name of mctals, 
combined 
With some other substance, 
just as they’re mined; 
My second’s the name of that 
part of the world 
Which rose solid and firm, when 
in space it was hurled; 
My third is a vowel, which end- 
eth this, 
And I’m very sure you’ll none 
of it miss. 
My first, it is money, of specie 
or gold; 
When “we” is objective, my 
second behold. 
My first, you see, is the time of 
the year 
When all the leaves and the 
birds disappear ; 
My second’s a metaphor applied 
to bread, 
Because it supports one’s life, 
it is said. 





acH 
; SHC ruasy 2. 
<> wadeg inthe summer Sea, RIDDLE. 
Jo this Sweet In a hole erect I stand, 
nd all the day a ale Fast I fly across the land; 


I support and I convey 
And soldiers guard me night 
and day. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


Methinks no fate so sorrowiul 
_can be 

As theirs who, wandering on 
an alien strand, 

Gaze sadly o’er the wide, divid- 
ing sea, 

And one in vain for home and 
native land. 

Twos are the queerest things I 
ever knew; 

On trees they’re found, in books 
and crystals, too; 

And, lacking their safe guid- 
ance, hevermore 

Come the lost ships unto the 
wished-for shore. 

An idle summer afternoon— 

The balmy breezes softly croon 

Mysterious songs to answering 
leaves, 

And dreamily my fancy weaves 

While on the fragrant whole I 
lie, 

A rhyme to match their melody. 

Alas! I may not write or sing 

Th’ elusive thoughts the breezes 
bring,— 

Too subtly sweet are wildwood 
runes 

These idle summer afternoons, 


4. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS, 


One day last winter Catharine 
was to have a birthday party. 
The day before mamma had 
taken her alligator card-case 
or her —— one as George mits 

e 


and tall black hats, and they were playing on | called it, and gone out to give invitations. All t 


guests accepted and said they would not be kept 
o—" by — — — . 

All kinds of goodies were made, including a 
birthday cake. 

“Now,” said Aunt Nan, who was helping, “when 
that cake is ——, —— can be added by using fine 
candies on top. I will do it as soon as it is —,” 


“Very well,” said mamma, “but be sure to mark 
it with a ——, ——, —— child that she is, Catharine 
will not enjoy it, for she has never liked to see her 
name spelled with a K.” 

The cake was marked prettily and the party 
was 4 suceess. 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 


1, 2 asked 1, 2,3 if she would trade 1, 2,3 4, 5, 6,!7 
for his 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Admirable. 2. Debatable. 3. Lovable. 4. 
Quotable. 5. Agreeable. 6. Hospitable. 7. Inex- 
orable. 8. Intractable. 9% Capable. 10. Unmis- 
takable. 11. Detestable. 12. Eatable. 13. Amen- 
able. 14. Bailable. 15. Disreputable. 16. Implac- 
able. 17. Irreproachable. 18. Amicable. 19. Par- 


| donable. 20. Indubitable. 21. Laudable. 22. Not- 


able. 23. Veritable. 24. Tamable. 25. Reasonable. 
26. Uncharitable. 27. Laughable. 28. Formidable. 
29. Amiable. 30. Peaceable. 31. Favorable. 32. 
Variable. 33. Justifiable. 34. Indispensable. 35. 
Sociable. 36. Profitable. 37. Reliable. 38. Prob- 
able. 39. Acceptable. 40, Charitable. 


2. Port, cull, is—porteullis. Corn, ice—cornice. 
Butt, tress—buttress. Cant, I, lever—cantilever. 
Mull, ion—mullion. Para, pet—parapet. Ram, 
part—rampart. Con. vent—convent. 
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CALLED. — The 


CONVENTION 
“‘sound-money” Democrats, who are dissatisfied 


A NEw 





with the result of the national convention at | 
Chicago, have called a new convention to meet at | 
Indianapolis September 2, to frame a platform 
and make nominations expressive of their views. 
This action was decided on at a conference at 
Indianapolis, which was attended by representa- 
tives from thirty-three states. The states not 
represented were Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming ; 
but in several of these states committees have 
been appointed and steps taken to codperate in 
the movement. ‘The call for the new convention 
affirms that the principles of the Democratic | 
party were abandoned by the convention at | 
Chicago, and that the party must cease to exist | 
unless preserved by the voluntary action of those 
who adhere to those principles. The call assumes 
for the movement the name of the National 
Democratic Party of the United States. 

ATTEMPTS AT Fusion.—Ordinarily, little | 
importance attaches to the selection of candidates 
for Presidential electors by the conventions of 
the several parties. This year, however, the 
fact that the People’s party and the Democratic 
party, while agreeing upon a candidate for 
President, have nominated different candidates 
for Vice-President, leads to negotiations in each 
state for a single electoral ticket for the two 
parties. In default of such an agreement, the | 
Democratic-Populist candidate for President must | 
lose a part of the vote which would otherwise be 
his. In some states, especially in the South, the baad 
attempted fusion is embarrassed by old animosi- 
ties, and in others by conflicting claims, which 
sometimes include the distribution of state offices. 

Sources OF IMMIGRATION.—The report of 
the immigration commissioner at New York for 
the year ending June 30, 1896, shows that about 
two hundred and sixty-four thousand immigrants 
landed at that port during the year, which is an 
increase of seventy-three thousand over the 
preceding year. Of every one hundred immi- 
grants, twenty-five were from Italy, twenty from 
Austria-Hungary and eighteen from Russia. 
Nearly one-half of the Italian immigrants were 
unable to read or write. On the other hand, of 
twenty-four thousand from Germany, only four 
hundred were illiterate. 


SETTLED BY ARBITRATION.— Mention was 
made some months ago of a dispute between 
Brazil and Great Britain over the ownership of 
the Island of Trinidad, which lies several 
hundred miles off the coast of Brazil. The 
island is uninhabited, but is valuable as a station 
for a cable. The question was submitted to 
Portugal for decision, and the award is in favor 
of Brazil. Every such application of the principle 
of arbitration in international quarrels hastens 
the day of its general adoption. 

ANOTHER TIDAL WAvE.—The coast of 
Hai-Chau, China, was swept by a huge tidal 
wave late in July, and the destruction of life and 
property, although less than was caused by the 
appalling tidal wave along the northern coast of 
Japan in June, was very great. ‘The wave was 
live miles wide, and swept away everything in 
its path for miles inland. Many villages were 
entirely destroyed, and the first estimates of the 
loss of life place it at four thousand. ‘The region 
devastated is northeast of the province of 
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Stamp for catalogue, | 
presses, type, cards, | 
2 cards, circulars, &c{ etc., to factory. | 
# Press for printing) KELSEY & CO., | 
a 1 paper $4 {| MERIDEN, CONN. 








For a Nerve Tonic 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘*T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.’’ } 














Free Coinage Buttons. | 


y Large as a Quarter 

’ Made from German Silver. | 
Send 10 cents and 2c. stamp 

forsample. They sell at sight. 

Special terms to agents. Detroit Free Colpage 

Button Co., —— Y, Detroit, Mic 





| Steam Engineering 





| Sample photo and booklet 


The Handle 
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Kiang-Su, in which Shanghai is situated. 

THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH.—The Arme- 
nian Patriarch at Constantinople has been forced | 
by the implacable hostility of the ‘Turkish govern- | 
ment to resign his office. This ecclesiastic, 
Matthias Ismirlian, is a man of unusual strength 
and nobility of character. When the es | 









Architecturals » TO WORKINGMEN 
DRAWING =~ PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Architecture YOUNG MEN 


Plumbing & Heating 
Mechanieal Drawing 












and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work, Send for Free | 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you | 
wish to Study, to | 
Z The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) & 
Electricity 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 











RKER’S 
HA Hf @ BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies — hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant grow 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cc mie 8c cal, yorery - 4 t as 
and $1.00 at ‘ 















ass Tombstones, 


Clear as erystal, beautiful, chaste and lasting 
“ the hills; superior in every way to marble ad 
granite. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


PITTSBURGH TOMBGLASS CoO., 
Bank of Commerce anne PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Grade ee ees | 


7 anywhere 

O. D., at lowest 
‘holesale prices. 

$100 “Oak wood’ for$57.50 

B85 ‘arlington’ “ why 00 











7.50 
$20 Biey ele py Hy 76 
Latest models, va A om jaranteed; pneumatic pra weight cy de to 


ashi all styles A = prices. Large illustrated Sif? Chicage 
ash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. VanBurenSt.B-177 Chicago 


wit L-PAPER 





Samples mailed free. Prices from 2 Pe 
aroll,syds. KAYSER & ALL 
$i Market St., 418 Areh St., PHILADEL oti 





— ano CHAIN FOR ONE por WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 





doz. Packages of Biuine at 10 cents each, 
Mound our full address by return mail and 
ve will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 

BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 


$5.00 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN 








KODAK CO., 
cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ROM E Teakettle 


- IS ALWAYS COLD. 
Rome on the spout means 
perfection. Ask your dealer 
for Rome Teakettles or send 
to us for descriptive circulars. 
ROME MPG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 
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“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


HAY-FEVER %, 


t a ASSEMA and CATARRE. 
w sure in néinet f hundred, and recomm 
all sufferers to mabe 0 thorough trial of it.” - 


H.W, BEECHER 


Druggists. Pamphlets free. Frostburg, Md* 





took place last September in Constantinople, ond nd | 


later in Asia Minor, the Turkish government | ‘ 


tried to induce the Patriarch to endorse its version 
of the troubles, in which the whole blame was | 


thrown upon the Armenians, and to issue aj 3 


mandate to the Armenians to keep the peuce. | 
Matthias refused, and made such representations 
to the Powers as were fitting in the religious 
leader of the Armenians. In March his resigna- 
tion was demanded, on penalty of a renewal of 
the massacres if he refused. His retirement 
leaves the Armenians without an ecclesiastical 
head. 

FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR.—<A fter secur- 
ing her hold upon Madagascar by force of arms 
last year, France at first established a form of 
protectorate over the great island, and later what 
was described as a ‘‘mitigated annexation.” She 
has now abandoned less direct forms of adminis- 
tration, and has proclaimed Madagascar a French 
colony. One reason impelling to this action was 
the fact that existing treaties between the various 
powers and Madagascar could be most conven- 
iently terminated in that way. This is a matter 
of some importance to us, because the differential 
duties which France establishes for her colonies 
will check our growing trade with Madagascar. 











WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a yacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 

re Tim is Le ee that they cannot be pulled 
off the bo 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, 5224rch Street, 


World” s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. — 


jis MPERIAL: 
GRANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared 


EPUOD: 


7.1 
HINVALIDS &. CHILDREN: 


[2 
Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWH 
John Carle & Sons, | —_ —_— 
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"THE opening of the School term should see every 

Schoolhouse equipped with the Stars and Stripes. 
By Act of Congress the regulation Flag must contain 45 
stars. Is your School properly provided ? 


.. Price-List.. 


Size, 6 x 4 feet, $2.50, postage 25¢. extra. 
postage 35¢. extra. 127% feet, $6.00. 15 xg feet, $8.00. 
16x8 feet, $7.75. 20x10 feet, $12.00. 21 x 12 feet, $14. 
The last five must go by express and charges paid by the recetver. 


9 x6 feet, $4.25, 


These Flags are made of wool bunting, thoroughly sewed. Every flag 
has 4§ stars. ‘lhe arrangement of the stars and the quality of material is 
the same as adopted by the government. Samples of bunting will be sent 
to all who desire. 


How to Obtain a Flag. Send us two cents in stamps and we 
will send you free roo Flag Certificates. With these you can 
easily secure sufficient money to purchase a Flag. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 





As -Good 
as the Best. 











ig will soon be time for your fad/ sewing. If you have 
any idea of getting a new Sewing Machine it will be 

worth your while to send for the little book which will tell 

you all about the Mew Companion Sewing Machine. 


Why pay $35.00 to $45.00 for a machine which is no 
better than the New Companion, which costs only $19.00 ? 
Remember that at this price we include all the Attach- 
ments, besides prepaying the freight charges to any rail- 
road freight office east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE” SCIENCE } 





GRAFTING AMONG ANIMALS.—Hopes have 
been entertained that the bones of certain of the | 
lower animals, such as rabbits and calves, might | 


be grafted upon the human skeleton, thus adding | 


an important new branch to surgery. But the 


most recent experiments tend to show that the | 


grafting of bones, skin and other tissues from 
one animal species to another cannot be success- 
fully practised. Between individuals of the 
same species, however, such operations have | 
proved successful, and particularly in cases where 
the transference has been made between different 
parts of the same body. Experiments are still 
being made, and interesting discoveries in this 
direction are possible. 


New Way Tro MAKE STEEL Rops.—At 
the May meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain a new process of making bars of 
steel and other metal was described. It is the 
invention of Mr. Alexander Dick. ‘The process 
consists in heating the metal until it becomes 
plastic, and then forcing it, with the aid of a 
hydraulic ram, from the compressing cylinder, in | 
which it is contained, through a die. It issues | 
from the die in the form of a rod, like sausage 
from a sausage-machine. The rods are round, 
square or hexagonal, according to the shape of 
the die, and it is said that they possess greater 
tensile strength than rolled bars of equal size. 
Wire so small that it weighs only one one- 
hundredth of a pound per foot of length, as well 
as heavy bars, can be produced in this way. 

How Higu cAN Man Go?—Prof. Ugolino 
Mosso of Turin has made some 
experiments on the effects experienced in ascend- 
ing to high altitudes. All climbers of lofty 


mountains are aware that at great heights, such 


as the summit of Mont Blane, respiration becomes 


more or less troublesome, the heart beats rapidly | 
and sometimes irregularly, and a feeling of 


exhaustion, often accompanied by nausea, is 


experienced. These effects arise largely from | 
the rarity of the air, and since the atmosphere | 
becomes less dense the higher one goes, it is | 


evident that a limit must soon be reached above 
which man cannot ascend. Professor Mosso 
made his first experiments on Monte Rosa, next 
to Mont Blanc the highest peak of the Alps, where 
he ascended to an elevation exceeding 15,000 
feet without serious inconvenience. 
Turin he made his next ascent, so to speak, 
without ascending at all. In other words, he 
produced an imitation of the rare atmosphere of 


a very lofty mountain-top by partially exhausting | 


the air from a large pneumatic chamber in which 
he had shut himself. When the air in the 
chamber corresponded in density with that which 
would be found at a height of 24,272 feet above 


sea-level, he suffered such ill effects that he could | 
The height to | 


not carry the experiment further. 
which Professor Mosso thus simulated an ascent 
is almost a mile less than that of Mount Everest, 
so that it seems improbable that man will ever be 
able to set his foot on the loftiest peak of the 
earth. 

IRELAND’s Big CAVERN.—It has remained 
for a Frenchman to make the first complete 
exploration of the largest cavern in the British 
Islands, that at Mitchelstown, Ireland. The 
explorer is Monsieur Martel, who has recently 
become famous for his discoveries in the caverns 
of France. The Mitchelstown cavern is formed 
in limestone, and is remarkable for the number 
and extent of its connected passages which, 
when plotted upon a chart, resemble the streets 
ofa city. The length of the cave is about a mile 
and a quarter, and it contains some animal 
inhabitants, including a species of spider, which 
are peculiar to it and which have their entire 
existence within its recesses. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MARVELS.—In making 
instantaneous photographs of the splash ‘formed 
by a falling liquid, Professor Worthington of the 
Royal Society has succeeded in giving an exposure 
of less than three one-millionths of a second! 
This is effected with an electrie spark which can 
be so accurately timed that the operator can 
select any desired stage in the progress of a 
splash within limits of error not exceeding two 
one-thousandths of a second. A photographic 
printing-machine, exhibited at a recent ‘‘conver- 
sazione” of the Royal Society, had a roll of 
prepared bromide paper fed in at one end and 
turned out finished photographic prints at the 
other end at the rate of 2000 to 3000 per hour. 
These photographs are used for illustrations in 

ewspapers and magazines. 

MAKING THEIR OwN PASTURE. 
eastern Australia a hundred million sheep and 
steat herds of cattle and horses now feed upon 
pastures covering flat ground which thirty years 
as0 Was a desert of soft sand, so “rotten” that 
the feet sank deep at every step. This once 
worthless ground has been beaten into compact 
soil by the feet of the sheep and cattle, and it is 
believed that other great desert expanses in 
\ustralia may be turned into productive pasture 
and in a similar manner. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


| frice” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily | 
Bic y cles 


it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. | 


DAVIDSON 
SYRINGES 

Worth paying $100 for the 
satisfaction a Columbia gives. 


Are the a. Will outwear half a dozen 
POPE MFG. CO. 


cheap 8: 
Physicians ae he gc cheerfully recommend 

HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


Davidson Syrin, 
Made by a house of 40 years’ experience. . 

Branch Stores and Agencies in 
almost every city andtown. IfCo- 














P If your druggist hasn’t the David- $ 
DON'T TAKE son No.1 Syringe, we will mail 
OTHERS. it post-free on receipt of price , 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk Street, 
jon, Mass. Catfa.of Babber Goods Free 


Featherbone . 
Edge os | 
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SKIRT BINDING 





General Offices 
and Factories, 


—- are not properly represent- 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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= ~ MENNEN’S: 


BORATED TALCUM 


Lam Toilet Powder. 


Approved by Highest 
aonetical Author naiter 


has a strip of Featherbone stitched in 
‘one edge. It both flares and binds the 
skirt and holds it away from the feet: 
the newest of the S. H. & M. bindings. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed sre: 
















oex totnate ane i 
Delightfal after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Bloteches, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
ake no substitutes. Bola by 
Sample, or sails «l cents. 
rle meat . 
RHA RDM 






** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page | 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training, mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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For Fall and Winter Hunting, 


in fact, for any use of a gun, p 
pronounced by ex 
to be the Standard of 


purchase a ‘ 
rts of every nation 
erfection. % 


Insist on having a 


Winchester 


FOR HUNTING, 
TARGET AND PROTECTION. 


Repeating we Single-Shot Rifles, Re 
Shot-Guns ighest Grade y pao nme 


Send name and address on 
we will send you 128-page 


us. Catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING Anan Cco., ; 
®) 
& 


' 


panes card and 


Winchester Avenue, -:- -- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SAVE YOURSELF from SUFFERING ; 


« HAY-FEVER 


or ASTHMA. ! 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the 
sneezing, abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the 
present season, curing fo stay cured by removing the cause. Write for 
particulars. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

POCO OOOHSSOOOHSTSSSSLOHHHSHOSOSESOHHHSHHOHHROOHE SORE 








“Laughing Water.” 








Some people have given this name 
to Rubifoam — the perfect Liquid 
Dentifrice — because it cleanses and 
beautifies the teeth — stops decay — 
and gives the mouth so delicious a 
flavor that one feels like laughing 
and enjoys it 


Rusifoam 


Is so inexpensive (25 cents a bottle) 
that no one who regards the beauty 
and preservation of the teeth can 
afford to be without it........ | 


Feira, 

6x cl four Pay ‘ts 4 
si: PEALTHPUL Cw me 
COTH POWDE R 


25 cents at all Druggists. 





OR ANY THING INJURIOUS & 


K DIRECTIONS \ a 
bones ON WATER SPRUUELE Ow AF 
GAM Arrivim tHe VIVAL & 


PRicE £ 25S ASOTTLE 
E.W Hox aco. 
Cran MAN © LOG’y, 


Free A Sample Vial of Rubifoam and a 
* beautiful booklet on ‘‘The Care of the 
Teeth,” free, will be sent to any address if you 
mention The Companion. Address, . 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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* FREE CAMPAIGN BADGE * 


TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 
Send 2-ct. stamp for postage, name of candidate wanted, 
will mail ae Gold-Plated Badge Free and catalog. Agent’s 
goods. TES BADGE CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass 


PATTONS 


PURE LIQUID 


AINT 








Price, $1.50 a wi tllon. Freight paid to any Et R, 
ste ation é ‘ast of Denver, “How to Increase the 4 ot 
your House with Paint,’ free for the asking. 18 com- 
»inations of artistic house coloring free from our agents, 
or send us four 2-cent stamps. 

JAS. E.P/ ATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
t/so Pation’s Paint (W hite , Paste form), same quality. 














Racing, scorching, coasting ; on good 
roads or bad—grade or level, you 
need Dixon’s Cycle Chain Graphite. 
Makes the chain run easier, the wheel 
drive faster; the spin more delight- 
ful, the run less fatiguing. 


DIXON’S 


cycle Graphite 


is a perfect lubricant (not a grease) be- 
cause made from perfect ingredients, 
that will not gum, hold dirt, separate 
or mould, Sample stick, toc. 

J0S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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'W. G. Baker % 











Pays You 
Well to Introduce 


TEAS, SPICES AND BAKING POWDER. 


Just go among your friends and seil a mixed order amounting 
in total to 50 Ibs for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 180 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 Ibs. for a 
Boy's Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl's 
Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen's 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a 
Fairy Tricycle. 


These articles are within the 
reach of Ladies and Gentlemen 
and bright Boys and Girls. Ex- 
press or freight paid if cash is 
sent with order, Send address 
on postal for Catalogue, Order- 
sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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“Ww hat! Cornus andl Bunions all gone?” 
es, lam happy to say, through the merits of i AN 
SON! 8 CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vinee you that some imita wi is just as good; se nt v. 
mail to Hanson & shenectad 

very box is warranted to : are. “or mone yre 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is au illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.% 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additioual pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

8 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite pour 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts madc payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








REST CURE. 


A distinguished American physician has devised 
and elaborated a method for the relief of a large 
class of persons who, while suffering from no 
apparent organic trouble, have fallen into a con- 
dition which is more or less alarming. In nearly 
all such instances careful study reveals the fact 
that owing to some severe strain the vital forces 
have been exhausted, leaving the body unable to 
perform its various offices. 

Under this method of treatment, the rest cure, as 
it may be called, it is necessary that the patient be 
kept in bed for from three to six weeks, according 
to the nature of the case. The room should be 
bright and airy, and easy of ventilation and clean- 
ing. Adjoining it should be a smaller room for 
the attendant or nurse, who with the doctor is to 
be the patient’s sole companion. Even the mem- 
bers of his own family are not to be admitted, 


since visitors of all kinds necessitate the physical | 


and mental effort of conversation. 

In severe cases the patient must be fed, and on 
no account should be allowed tositup. All reading 
should be done by the nurse, and if the patient be 
a woman the hair should be dressed by the nurse. 

Two measures are necessary to take the place 
of the ordinary daily exercise—massage and elec- 
tricity. Massage may be employed from half an 
hour to an hour every morning and afternoon. 
Even the face and scalp should not be neglected. 
Once a day every muscle of the body should be 
gently stimulated with the electric current. Neither 
of these measures calls for the expenditure of an 
ounce of the patient’s nerve force, and at the same 
time the general nutrition is increased. 

The remainder of the rest cure consists in a 
carefully prepared and systematic course of feed- 
ing, combined with bathing and other hygienic 
measures. The benefits to be derived from this 
part of the programme are to be found in the 
regularity and the simplicity of the daily living. 
A definite hourly scheme must be arranged and 
strictly adhered to. 

Very few if any drugs are led to suppl t 
the treatment by the rest cure; but entire charge 
of the patient should be left to a competent phy- 
sician. 
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A CANINE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Though domestic animals are generally thorough- 
going egotists, especially so far as creatures of 
another genus are comcerned, cases are by no 
means unknown in which they have helped one 
another in very generous fashion. The collie 
has recorded to his credit a long list of good and 
helpful actions toward his fellows. 

One of the most interesting of these is related in 
a letter which Monsieur Pothier, a gentleman of 
St. Alban, France, has written to Za Nature, a 
scientific journal of Paris. One of his neighbors 
in the country being absent from home, left his 
place in charge of a servant. He also left on the 
place his fine and handsome shepherd dog. 

Mice having become troublesome the servant 
procured a young cat. But this cat, as it turned 
out, was too young and inexperienced to catch 
mice, and as the man did not feed it the kitten 
grew very thin and weak. Its cries for food wrung 
the heart of the shepherd dog, who was observed 
to bring bones and offer them to the kitten. 

At first the dog seemed to think that the cat 
should be satisfied with this; but presently it 
seemed to dawn upon him that the kitten could 
make no use of the bones, since it went around 
crying worse than ever. As the dog received at 
home no food which the cat could conveniently 
eat, there seemed to be no way in which he could 
succor his young friend; but he was not yet at the 
end of his resources. 

He had a great friend in Monsieur Pothier. He 
was accustomed to visit that gentleman’s place 
frequently, and generally received adish of milk. 
One day when Monsieur Pothier was at breakfast, 
his maid called to him, “O sir, please do come 
here and see this dog!” Going to the window, 
Monsieur Pothier saw the shepherd dog scratching 
at the barred gate in front of his house, barking to 





the back of his neck, with its claws deeply sunk 
in the fur—was a scrawny kitten. 


| and it is needless to say a dish of milk was set out. 
| The cat ate greedily, the dog looking on. When 
| the kitten seemed to have enough, the dog licked 
the dish. 

After Monsieur Pothier and his people had 
sufficiently admired this benevolent performance, 
the kitten was put on the shepherd’s back and he 
trotted back home with it. Next morning he came 
back in exactly the same way, and the perform- | 
ance was repeated at the dish. 

Still a third time the dog came back with the 
eat on his back; but by this time the kitten, 
sufficiently fed, was evidently able to take care of 
herself at home, or else her human attendants, | 
shamed by the dog’s attention to her, undertook | 
her care. At any rate the dog did not bring her 
again. 

Monsieur Pothier expresses the opinion, in his 
letter to La Nature, that the dog “reasoned” with 
perfect clearness. He had been fed at the neigh- 
bor’s place ; where there was enough for one there 
must be enough for two; so he would take the 
hungry little cat there. He carried out the plan 
most intelligently; but Monsieur Pothier regrets 
that he had no opportunity to see how the dog got 
the cat on his back in the first place. The distance 
between the two houses was about eighty yards. 


MISTAKEN FOR ONCE. 


The Washington Post has a paragraph about a 
pretty girl and a woman who knows everything, 
the scene of the story being the deck of a Potomac 
steamer. 


The girl was slender and graceful. Her eyes 
were dark and sleepily brilliant. She was languid, 
and she wore a ruffied pink muslin gown. The 
woman who is never mistaken marked her. 

“That’s a typical Southern girl,” she said to me. | 
“You never see a Northern girl wear a 7 like 
that. Didn’t you notice her high-arched foot, too, 
and her languor? The Northern girl is always so 
abrupt and brisk, and —” . 

Just then the typical Southern girl lifted her 
a in surprise at something a companion was 
saying. 

“Land sakes!” she said, “I want to know.” 

And the woman who knows everything gazed at 
the landscape. 











TOO BAD. 


A prominent Washington physician, who owns a | 
cranberry meadow on Cape Cod, was entertaining 

an English cousin some years ago, says the Post | 
of that city. ' | 


One night at dinner cranberry-sauce was on the 

ble. he Englishman was delighted with it. 
Indeed, he expressed his pleasure so much and so | 
often that after he had returned to London the 
doctor sent him over a barrel of fine Cape Cod | 
cranberries. A month or so passed, and then | 
came a letter from the Englishman. 
| “My Dear So-and-So,” it said, “it was awfully | 
good of you to send me those berries, and I thank | 
Unfortunately, they all soured on the way 


you. 
over.” 


RETURNED TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


A French writer has had a vision of the city of 
the future, “Cyclopolis” by name. 


The city was full of wheels—bicycles, tricycles, 
monocycles, petroleum cars, autocars, and there 
is no telling what else. But one day the inhabi- 
tants had a sensation. All the newspapers issued 
special bulletins. A man had been seen walking— 
yes, walking on his own legs. 

The MS oy meg could hardly believe their 
eyes, but so it was; and the wonderful stranger, 
we are assured, amassed a large fortune by giving 
lessons in walking, which soon became the fash- 
ionable sport. 





TO BE EXPECTED. 


There was recently a public sale of the effects of 
a deceased artist, who though he never had any 
money and was always at the end of his resources, 
managed to accumulate a iderable t of 
bric-d-brac, chiefly for use in his trade. 

All these things were sold for the benefit of his 
needy widow. 

Among the items on the published catalogue was 
the following eloquent one: 

“One money-box, decorated, quite unused.” 





VALUABLE BOOTS. 


A fresh example of legal acumen comes from a 
French police court. 


“You say_you have been robbed of a 
boots,” said the magistrate. 
ag Bp a 

“Well,” said the complainant, “they cost me 
originally twelve francs. But I have had them 
resoled four times at an expense of three francs 
each time; so that makes altogether twenty-four 
francs.” | 

“Clerk,” said the judge, “write: ‘One pair of 
boots worth twenty-four franes.’ ” | 


ir of 
“How much were 





JUST WHAT SHE SAID. 


It is not always wise to dispute people, even 
when their assertions seem absolutely mistaken. 
The Pittsburg Christian Advocate gives this story 
of a census-taker’s error: 

Mrs. Pilgrim—Now, these boys are sisters. 

The Census-taker—No, you mean brothers. 

Mrs. Pilgrim—No, sir; | mean just what I say; 


they are my sister’s. She lives next door in the 
red honse. 





AN AMATEUR. 


The Buffalo News reports the sharp saying of a 
woman who may not be an art critic, but who has | 
| some gift of expression. | 
| “Your husband painted the house himself this 
spring. didn’t he?” asked one of her neighbors. 

“Well, yes,” was the wife’s answer; “I suppose | 
he got some of the paint on the house, but you 
wouldn’t think so if you could see his clothes.” | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


be let in; and on his back—or rather clinging to] The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract eou- 


[Adv. 





| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 





| “TAMPS, 100 diff. Venezuela, ete.,10c. Agts. wtd. 50p.c. 









The dog and his queer rider were let in at once, | List free. C. Stegmann,5941 Cole Brilant Av.,St. Louis, Mo. 
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ures of Horns, 

d, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 

free to you. We manufacture 

dolins and Guitars, and sell 
known in Music.” 


Drill, ete., mailed 


and Uniforms. How to 





Adams St., CHICAGO. 





“TI never ~ 4 a better pettened . 
. Pieetins: The Taming of the Shrew. 


Even in Shakespeare’s 

d time fashionable gowns were 
desirable, and in these days | 
our suits and cloaks are pop- | 


ular wherever stylish gar- 
ments are worn, 





Tailor-Made 


Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 


Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Fur Capes, $8 up. 
A few lines from you will bring by return mail our new 
| Fall and Winter Catalogue, and more than fifty samples of 
the suitings, cloakings and plushes from which we make 
We mail them free, and they will save you | 
many hours of “‘dressmaker worry.” 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. | 77 


our garments, 


Pp oa = =< I 
styles and the littlest prices 

sy ehich silahle » sat, yoo a polishing cloth half a yard square, price 
be sold. 

No ready’- made goods — 
but every garment cut and 
made especially to order by 
our own meth 
ing that “‘set’’ and finish for 
which our garments are re- | ¢¢ 
nowned, 

We study your needs and 
your figure. We prepay the | 
express charges to your very | 
door, 
samples are full of hints for 


well at moderate cost. 

Suits, $7 up. 
Stylish Suits and Cloth Dresses, $7 up. 
Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. 


gown, 


WOVEN 


are perfect fitting, of 
cellent SUNSHINE, 


—ex 


uarter, is called *“W: 


and cheaper 





, thus secur- ORNDYKE MFG. CO., 





A Brightemer for the 
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Srory tarnished spot. Will polish without injury wood, 

metal or glassin any form. Superior to 

nm Chamois skin. Dealers or write 

FLASHSKIN, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 
TH 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bicycle. 





TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


Our Catalogue and 


dy who wis 


10 COLLARS or 5 Pair 
Choice of Six Styles. Men 


Plush Capes, $7 up. 


COLLARS ana CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 





CUFFS, 25 Cents. 


tion Name and Size. 














REVERSIBLE 
Franklin 8t., New York. 


Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk Street, 


Boston. 
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The carefully selected ARE... 


material and delicate 
manipulation which 


them that peculiar excellence which is so u 


Hartford Tires 
Standard 


mark the construction of Hartford Single-Tube Tires give 


sought after by other makers. Accept the genuine only. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


nsuccessfully 





THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., Ha’ 
New York. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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A Testimonial 


From 


Her Dressmaker. 
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“RED SELVEDGE”’ SPONGE CRE 


The ideal Interlining. 


PON. 


Light, Stiff, Uncrushable, and with its Linen Interweaving. 
which does not ate from wear, all the requirements 





for F ing sare met 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRESS LINING STORES. 
64 inches wide. White, Slate, Cream and the onl 





Send for Shawl Strap filled with Free Samples. 
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THIS |S RED SELVEOGE ~ON EVERY piece - RED SELVEDGE-ALWA 


en 





positively Fast Black manufactured. 


YS LOOK Fon yi 


SPONGE CLOTH MFG. COMPANY, makers. LocKporT. NY 
GILBERT MFG. COMPANY, GEN'L AGENTS. 514-516 BROADWAY NY. 














